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NASA  has  developed 
technology  over  the 
past  50  years  that 
is  now  entrenched 
in  IT  and  consumer 
products. 

The  drumbeat  of  bad 
economic  news  keeps 
getting  louder  in  the 
IT  industry. 
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JoAnne  Yates  looks  at 
information  overload 
and  ‘CrackBerry’ 
addiction. 


The  new  MacBook 
will  pave  Apple’s  way 
into  the  enterprise 
-  even  against  IT’s 
wishes. 

What  does  the  next 
generation  of  Web 
browsers  mean  for 
IT?  More  than  you’re 
prepared  for. 
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integrate  data  like  never  before, 
SQL  Server  2008  provides  built-in 
data  integration  for  all -data  formats 


Manage  data  like  never  before. 
New.  built-in  data  .compression 
helps  you  scale  to  billions  of  rows 
of  data  with  increased  performance 


urn  your  company's  data  into 
i  new  form  of  energy. 


Introducing  Microsoft®  SQL  Server*  2008.  Harness  the  power  of  the  data  < 
explosion. The  number  of  data  formats  you  have  to  deal  with,  along  with  the 
sheer  volume  of  data,  has  exploded  in  the  last  few  years.  With  new  SQL 
Server  2008,  you  can  harness  the  untapped  power  of  that  data  explosion  by 

integrating,  managing,  and  delivering  that  power  for  your  end  users  like  never  / ; 
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before.  See  the  power  you  can  give  end  users  at  SQLServerEnergy.com 
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Microsoft 
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.  Deliver  data  like  never  before. 
SQL  Server  2008  integrates  with.  • 
familiar  Microsoft  Office  applications. 
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!  26  Erasing  Your  Tracks 

COVER  STORY:  Is  it  possible  for  an  ordinary  person  to  get  an 
unsavory  tidbit  or  career-threatening  smear  expunged  from 
the  Web?  We  gave  ourselves  a  week  to  find  out. 

36  Innovation 
On  the  Skids 

The  U.S.  is  in  a  decade-long  decline 
in  global  technological  competi¬ 
tiveness.  Central  among  the  many 
reasons:  our  retreat  from  long¬ 
term  basic  research  in  science  and 
technology,  coupled  with  a  surge  in 
R&D  in  countries  such  as  China. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


Don  Tennant 

Acceptance 
And  Denial 


WHEN  I  wrote  last  week  about  the  inequities 

confronting  African-Americans  in  the  IT 
workforce  and  cited  the  election  of  our  first 
African-American  president  as  a  bright  sign  of 
hope  for  the  future,  I  knew  full  well  what  was  in  store.  There 
would  be  many  readers  who  would  challenge  the  notion  that 


skin  color  is  still  an  issue  in 
a  country  that  has  matured 
enough  to  elect  a  black 
president. 

Reader  comments  about 
that  column  and  a  related 
blog  post  tended  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  idea  that  race  still 
matters;  they  claim  it’s  an 
anachronism  perpetuated 
by  the  self-serving  media. 

“What  people  should 
start  writing  about  is  how 
the  USA  can  now  drop  this 
stigma  of  being  a  racist 
country  and  start  becom¬ 
ing  colorblind,”  one  reader 
wrote.  “Until  the  media 
stops  using  skin  color  to 
get  ratings,  skin  color  will 
always  be  a  factor  in  what 
people  think  of  others.” 

“We  elected  a  black 
president.  So  what?  The 
media  are  the  ones  making 
a  big  deal  about  race,  not 
the  general  public,”  another 
reader  chimed  in.  “The 
media  are  the  ones  dividing 
people  by  race.  If  everyone 
wants  equality,  we  need  to 
stop  making  race  an  issue.” 

“Why  bring  race  or 


creed  into  this  magazine?” 
asked  another.  “I  suppose 
this  is  a  sad  indicator  that 
we  live  in  times  where  it 
is  popular  and  will  gain 
readership  if  the  race  card 
is  played  in  some  way.” 

The  “race  card”  I 
played  was  reporting  on 
continued  compensation 
inequities  as  reflected  in 
the  2008  Computerworld 
IT  Salary  Survey.  I  noted 
that  there  had  been  no  im¬ 
provement  since  last  year, 
when  African-Americans 
made  up  just  3%  of  the 
IT  workforce,  with  their 
compensation  hovering  at 
about  14%  less  than  that  of 
their  white  counterparts. 

Contending  that  we  no 
longer  need  to  acknowledge 

M  Many  of  us  who 
have  never  experi¬ 
enced  racism  too 
easily  dismiss  it 
as  an  excusatory 
myth  or  a  media 
agenda  item. 


or  address  such  inequities 
because  we  have  elected  an 
African-American  to  the 
presidency  is  disturbingly, 
dangerously  myopic.  Yet 
that’s  what’s  happening. 

One  reader  chided  me  for 
the  “disconnect”  in  my  col¬ 
umn:  “So,  Americans  are 
willing  to  elect  an  African 
American  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  nation,”  he 
wrote,  “but  you  imply  that 
African  Americans  fare 
worse  in  the  IT  workplace 
because  of  discrimination.” 

The  election  appears  to 
be  blinding  many  to  the  fact 
that  racism  isn’t  only  about 
overt,  malicious  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Many  of  us  who 
have  never  experienced  it 
find  it  too  easy  to  dismiss 
as  an  excusatory  myth  or  a 
media  agenda  item. 

It’s  not  difficult  to  gain 
the  insight  and  under¬ 
standing  it  takes  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what’s  going  on  here. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  listen. 
Listen,  for  example,  to  the 
reader  who  identified  him¬ 
self  as  a  black  man  with  24 


years  of  IT  experience. 

“I  am  happy  that  a  black 
man  has  become  president. 
This  nation  is  truly  chang¬ 
ing,”  he  wrote.  “However, 
look  around  the  country 
and  you  will  see  by  actions 
and  words  that  racism  still 
exists. ...  I  really  wish  that 
it  was  a  subject  that  did  not 
still  need  to  be  discussed, 
but  reality  says  it  does.  Let’s 
stop  trying  to  brush  it  under 
the  rug  and  hope  that  it 
magically  goes  away.” 

No,  we’re  not  a  nation  of 
haters  anymore,  and  we’ve 
proved  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  world  that  we  under¬ 
stand  that  a  person  can  be 
black  and  still  be  worthy 
of  election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency.  But  we  can’t  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fooled  into 
thinking  that  that  under¬ 
standing  is  equivalent  to 
the  demise  of  racism. 

Skin  color  does  matter. 
Most  of  us  wish  it  didn’t, 
but  it  does.  If  skin  color 
didn’t  matter,  then  the 
bonds  of  trust  between  the 
races  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  bonds  of  trust  with¬ 
in  each  race.  They  are  not. 
Until  they  are,  there  will 
continue  to  be  disparities 
like  the  ones  we  reported 
with  respect  to  IT  salaries. 
And  until  they  are,  color¬ 
blindness  will  have  much 
more  to  do  with  denial 
than  with  acceptance.  ■ 
Don  Tennant  is  editorial 
director  of  Computerworld 
and  InfoWorld.  Contact 
him  at  d.on_tennant@ 
computerworld.com,  and 
visit  his  blog  at  http:// 
blogs.computerworld.com/ 
tennant. 
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You  Have  to  Scrawl 
Before  You  Can  Type 

Like  Don  Tennant,  I  am  appalled  by 
my  sons’  handwriting,  and  I  find  it 
almost  painful  to  watch  them  try  to 
write  [“A  Dimension  Lost,”  Oct.  20]. 
Like  Tennant’s  son,  they  are  very 
smart,  but  put  a  writing  instrument 
in  their  hands,  and  they  remind  you 
of  the  guys  who  always  sat  in  the 
back  row  and  blasted  us  front-row 
guys  with  spitballs  —  the  ones  who 
worked  down  at  the  factory  before 
it  closed. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  sons  can 
both  type  like  demons  —  the  elder 
at  over  80  wpm,  and  the  younger  at 
over  100.  Perhaps  there  is  a  glimmer 
of  good  in  everything. 

■  Paul  P.  Myers,  application 
developer,  Kansas  Department 
of  Transportation,  Topeka 

Service  Management 
And  Client  Relations 

I  enjoyed  Don  Tennant’s  Editor’s 
Note  regarding  service  manage¬ 
ment  [“Of  Varying  Degrees,” 

Oct.  27].  I  started  as  a  contractor 
at  a  large  financial  institution  that 


brought  me  in  because  the  regular 
help  desk  was  very  slow  at  ex¬ 
ecuting,  and  it  often  took  days 
to  get  someone  to  stop  by  and 
look  at  or  fix  a  problem.  In  the 
meantime,  these  issues  were 
slowing  down  the  productivity  of 
people  making  eight-  and  nine- 
figure  deals.  I  am  basically  the  face 
of  IT  for  a  group  of  around  120  peo¬ 
ple  I  support.  They  may  not  know 
the  Exchange  administrator,  but 
they  know  me! 

I  was  converted  to  full  time,  and 
now  my  title  is  “desktop  support/ 
liaison  and  service  management 
specialist”  —  and  that  meshes  well 
with  Tennant’s  article.  It  really  is 
the  simplest  of  things  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  happy.  Regular  communication, 
updates  and  status  reports  go  a  long 
way  toward  reassuring  people  and 
building  relationships. 

■  Steve  Thibert,  Boston 
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Windows  7:  This  Time 
Microsoft  Gets  it  Right 

REVIEW:  In 
this  hands-on 
review,  Preston 
Gralla  decides 
that  Microsoft’s 
upcoming  OS 
shows  great 
promise. 


Twitter  for  Business: 

Tap  the  Power  of  the  Tweet 

Much  more 
*  than  a  way 

to  tell  friends 
what  you’re 
doing,  Twitter 
can  be  a  valu¬ 
able  business  tool  -  if  you  know  what  you’re 
doing.  Here’s  how  to  juice  it  for  all  it’s  worth. 


Windows  Server  2008  R2 

PREVIEW:  There  are  many  useful  changes, 
Jonathan  Hassell  says,  but  the  kernel-level 
enhancements  make  testing  more  critical. 

Control  Those  Tiny  Ringing  PCs 

OPINION:  Smart  phones  are  miniature  PCs 
connected  to  your  network.  Shouldn’t  you 
start  to  exercise  some  real  control  over 
them?  asks  Michael  Gartenberg. 


Cheap  Laptop  Batteries: 

Good  Deal  or  Risky  Business? 

In  our  tests, 
aftermarket 
notebook  cells 
ran  just  like 
the  originals 
but  cost  much 
less  money.  If  a  deal  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  though,  it  probably  is. 
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PROCESSORS 


AMD  Hopes  Shanghai 
Quiets  Barcelona  Critics 


THE  WEEKS  AHEAD 

NOV.  18:  General  sessions  begin  at  the  SC08  supercomput¬ 
ing  conference  in  Austin,  following  three  days  of  tutorials. 

NOV.  19:  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  is  scheduled  to  issue  its 
report  on  third-quarter  e-commerce  sales. 

NOV.  20:  Hewlett-Packard  is  due  to  report  its  Q4  results. 

NOV.  25:  The  PCI  Security  Standards  Council  holds  a  web¬ 
inar  on  Version  1.2  of  its  payment-card  data  security  rules. 


Advanced  micro 
Devices  Inc.  last 
week  released  its 
next-generation 
Opteron  quad-core  proces¬ 
sor,  code-named  Shanghai, 
ahead  of  schedule  as  it  moves 
to  divert  attention  from  its 
ill-fated  Barcelona  chip. 

The  early  release  of  the 
chip  —  which  AMD  had  ini¬ 
tially  planned  to  ship  in  2009 
—  comes  about  a  year  after 
the  company  was  forced  to 
delay  shipments  of  the  quad- 
core  Barcelona  for  six  months 
because  of  a  bug  in  its  Trans¬ 
ition  Lookaside  Buffer. 


AMD  said  that  at  2.7  GHz, 
the  new  Opteron  chip  of¬ 
fers  better  performance  than 
Barcelona,  which  has  a  top 
speed  of  2.3  GHz.  The  new 
chip  also  has  6MB  of  Level  3 
cache,  compared  with  2MB 
in  Barcelona,  the  company 
added. 

The  new  45-nanometer 
Opteron  chip  received  a 
quick  endorsement  from 
IBM,  which  unveiled  four 
Shanghai-based  blade  and 
rack-mounted  servers  de¬ 
signed  to  run  high-perfor¬ 
mance  applications  and  vir¬ 
tualization  environments. 


IBM  said  one  system  is 
available  now  and  the  others 
will  ship  by  early  next  year. 

Brent  Kerby,  a  senior  prod¬ 
uct  manager  at  AMD,  said 
the  new  chip  offers  strong 
support  of  virtualization. 
Compared  with  Barcelona, 
the  Shanghai  CPU  takes  25% 
less  time  to  shift  control 
from  one  virtual  machine  to 
another,  he  said.  Therefore, 
“the  processor  can  spend 
more  time  processing  the 
virtualized  application  than 
switching,”  Kerby  added. 

The  chip  also  uses  about 
35%  less  power  than  Barcelo¬ 
na  when  it’s  idle,  AMD  said. 

Martin  Reynolds,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.,  said 
Shanghai  is  a  nice  addition 
to  AMD’s  quad-core  lineup 
and  a  promising  competitor 
to  Intel  chips,  but  it’s  un¬ 
likely  to  turn  the  company’s 
business  around. 

Shanghai  “keeps  the  light 
burning  for  the  next  round 
of  products  —  it’s  more  of 
a  maintenance  product,” 
Reynolds  added. 

Next  up  for  AMD  will 
be  its  six-core  chip,  code- 
named  Istanbul,  which  is  set 
for  release  late  next  year. 

Jim  McGregor,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  In-Stat,  called  the 
early  shipments  of  Shanghai 
“critical  for  AMD.  They're 
rebuilding  credibility  [and 
becoming]  more  competi¬ 
tive  at  a  critical  time.” 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau 
with  Sharon  Gaudin 


SECURITY 

Microsoft:  First 

F  if  n  In  it  RaisriftHc 

Show  Success 

Microsoft  Corp.  last  week 
called  its  first  crack  at  pre¬ 
dicting  whether  hackers 
would  create  exploit  code  for 
its  software  flaws  a  success 
-  even  though  its  forecasts 
were  less  than  50%  accurate. 

“I  think  we  did  really 
well,”  said  Mike  Reavey, 
group  manager  at  the  Micro¬ 
soft  Security  Research 
Center.  The  vendor,  which 
introduced  its  three-level 
Exploitability  Index  as  part 
of  its  October  patch  release, 


Microsoft  promotes 
the  Exploitability  Index  as 
information  IT  managers 
can  use  to  decide  which 
fixes  to  install  right  away. 


predicted  that  consistent 
exploit  code  was  likely  to  be 
created  for  nine  flaws;  code 
was  actually  crafted  for  four 
of  them,  Reavey  said. 

In  addition,  Microsoft 
correctly  forecast  that 
functioning  exploits  were 
unlikely  for  four  other  flaws. 

That  left  it  with  a  score  of 
eight  for  20.  But  Reavey  said 
the  key  is  that  Microsoft  didn't 
rate  any  flaws  lower  than  they 
should  have  been,  “because 
then  customers  would  { -  vt. 
inaccurate  information  h 
prioritizing  patches.” 

-  GREGG  KEfTs 
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With  the  world’s  data  growing  dramatically,  IBM  storage  virtualization  solutions 
can  help  you  gain  control  in  a  responsible,  energy-efficient  way.  The  IBM 
System  Storage  "  SAN  Volume  Controller  can  reduce  storage  growth  by  up  to 
20%  and  boost  utilization  by  as  much  as  30%.  And  combined  with  IBM  tape 
solutions,  some  companies  have  reduced  their  TCO  by  as  much  as  50%:  A 
greener  world  starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 


SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE.  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GREENER  WORLD. 

Get  our  storage  virtualization  whitepaper  at  ibm.com/green/info 


it  NEWS  DIGEST 


MANAGEMENT 

IT  Execs  Put  Ethics,  Morals 
At  Top  of  Hiring  Checklists 


INFORMATION  tech¬ 
nology  leaders  are 
hungry  to  recruit  .Net 
programmers,  desktop 
support  technicians  and 
voice-over-IP  project  lead¬ 
ers,  according  to  an  online 
survey  conducted  in  June 
by  the  Society  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Management. 

But  when  asked  by  SIM  to 
cite  the  top  workplace  skills 
that  they’re  seeking  in  can¬ 
didates  for  both  entry-level 
and  midlevel  IT  jobs,  the 
300-plus  respondents  placed 
the  greatest  emphasis  on 
ethics  and  morals. 

SIM  didn’t  disclose  the 
number  of  respondents  who 
cited  ethics  and  morals.  But 
that  choice  overwhelmingly 
topped  alternatives  such  as 
communication  skills  and 
business  acumen,  said  the 
group,  which  released  the 
full  results  of  the  annual 
survey  at  its  SIMposium 
2008  conference  in  Lake 
Buena  Vista,  Fla.,  last  week. 

Jerry  Luftman,  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  and  SIM’s  vice 
president  of  academic  af- 


entry  into  my  [IT] 
department. 

PAUL  MAJOR,  CIO  AT  THE  ASPEN 
SKIING  CO.,  ON  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  ETHICS  AND  MORALS 


fairs,  said  that  many  IT  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  voiced  con¬ 
cerns  about  reports  of  tech 
workers  doing  unethical 
things  such  as  circumvent¬ 
ing  security  systems  (see 
related  story  below). 

Luftman,  who  is  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  at  Stevens,  also  noted 
that  cheating  scandals  at 
some  U.S.  colleges  have 


grabbed  people’s  attention. 

“It’s  hot  on  everyone’s 
minds,”  Luftman  said.  “This 
whole  issue  of  ethics  and 
morals  is  becoming  para¬ 
mount  to  IT  executives.” 

“To  me,  this  is  the  price 
of  entry  into  my  [IT]  de¬ 
partment,”  said  Paul  Major, 
CIO  at  The  Aspen  Skiing 
Co.  in  Colorado.  Major 
noted  that  he  recently  had 
to  fire  two  people  from  his 
20-person  IT  organization 
because  they  didn’t  “exhibit 
the  type  of  principles  that 
we  try  to  emulate  with  our 
team  and  in  our  company.” 

Major  also  said  that  prior 
to  getting  into  any  discus¬ 
sions  about  technical  skills 
during  job  interviews,  he 
does  a  “gut  check”  of  the 
applicants  based  on  how 
they’re  dressed  and  how 
they  present  themselves. 
“Then  I  give  them  the  spiel 
on  the  company’s  guiding 
principles,”  he  said. 

Mike  Close,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  at  The  Dannon 
Co.  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
said  that  gauging  the  moral 
fiber  of  job  applicants  has 
long  been  part  of  the  vetting 
process  at  the  yogurt  maker, 
which  has  done  “a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  hiring”  over 
the  past  couple  of  years. 

—  Thomas  Hoffman 


Short 

lakes 

Sun  Microsystems 

Inc.  plans  to  lay  off  up  to 
6,000  employees  as  part 
of  a  restructuring  aimed 
at  saving  $800  million  an¬ 
nually  (see  related  story, 
page  18).  In  addition,  top 
software  executive  Rich 
Green  is  leaving  amid  a  re¬ 
alignment  of  his  operation. 

A  former  San  Jose  net¬ 
work  administrator  faces 
12  years  in  prison  after 
pleading  guilty  to  hacking, 
identity  theft,  burglary  and 
drug  charges.  Officials  said 
Andrew  Madrid  used  his  IT 
skills  to  commit  crimes  be¬ 
tween  2006  and  2008. 

Having  already  elimi¬ 
nated  2,100  positions  this 
year,  Nortel  Networks 

Corp.  said  it  plans  to  cut 
another  1,300  jobs.  The 
company  recently  re¬ 
ported  a  $3.4  billion  third- 
quarter  loss. 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

introduced  the  Aggrega¬ 
tion  Services  Router 
9000  to  handle  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  data  coming  in 
what  it  calls  the  “Zetta¬ 
byte  Era.”  The  router, 
priced  from  $80,000, 
offers  up  to  6.4Tbit/sec. 
of  total  throughput. 


SECURITY 

Laid-Off  Sysadmin  Arrested 
For  Threats  to  Harm  Servers 


A  systems  administrator  who 
was  laid  off  this  month  by  a 
New  York-based  financial 
services  firm  was  arrested  in 
New  Jersey  last  week  for  alleg¬ 
edly  threatening  to  damage  the 
company’s  servers  if  it  didn’t 
increase  his  severance  pay. 

Viktor  Savtyrev,  a  29-year- 
old  New  Jersey  resident,  also 
demanded  extended  medical 


coverage  and  “excellent”  job 
references  in  e-mails  and  phone 
calls  to  officials  at  the  firm, 
federal  prosecutors  said.  They 
declined  to  identify  the  firm,  but 
Third  Avenue  Management  LLC 
confirmed  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
pany  involved  in  the  case. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Erez 
Liebermann  said  the  arrest 
should  “send  a  message  to  other 


companies  that  extra  vigilance 
is  important  right  now”  because 
of  the  increase  in  layoffs  being 
driven  by  the  rocky  economy. 

Savtyrev,  who  faces  cyber¬ 
extortion  charges,  didn’t  enter  a 
plea  at  a  bail  hearing  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  But  Robert  Stahl,  an  attorney 
at  law  firm  Stahl  Farella  LLC,  said 
Savtyrev  will  plead  not  guilty. 


The  sysadmin  “had  no  ability 
or  intention  to  carry  out  any¬ 
thing,”  Stahl  said.  “You  have 
someone  who  got  laid  off  and 
was  under  a  great  deal  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  emotional  stress.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  Third 
Avenue  Management  said  that 
Savtyrev  worked  there  for  five 
years.  He  was  let  go  on  Nov.  5 
along  with  nine  other  employ¬ 
ees.  The  next  day,  he  allegedly 
sent  his  first  threatening  e-mail 
to  four  workers  at  the  company. 

-  SHARON  GAUDSN 
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Today,  datacenters  eat  up  to  30  times  more  energy  per  square  foot  than  a 
typical  office.  The  answer:  IBM  green  datacenter  and  IT  services.  They 
can  help  you  implement  a  conservation  policy  and  measure,  manage  and 
report  on  real  results  against  it.  Many  IBM  customers  have  doubled  their 
IT  capacity;  others  have  reduced  energy  costs  by  40%  or  more.  A  greener 
world  starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 


SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE.  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GR  LD. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  a  greener  datacenter  at  ibm.com/green/services 
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SUPERCOMPUTING 


With  $IOOM  Upgrade, 
Jaguar  Set  to  Lead  Top500 


The  new  1.64-petaflop  Cray 
XT  Jaguar  features  more  than 
180,000  processing  cores,  each 
with  2GB  of  local  memory. 


After  a  $100  mil¬ 
lion  upgrade,  Cray 
Inc.’s  XT  Jaguar 
supercomputer  this 
week  may  displace  IBM’s 
Roadrunner  as  the  fastest 
computer  in  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  announced  last  week 
that  the  XT  Jaguar,  housed  at 
its  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
has  hit  a  peak  performance 
of  1.64  petaflops,  or  more 
than  a  quadrillion  mathemat¬ 
ical  calculations  per  second. 

Roadrunner  had  moved 
to  the  head  of  the  Top500 
list  last  summer  after  hitting 
a  sustained  speed  of  1.026 
petaflops  last  June,  becom¬ 
ing  the  first  machine  to 
break  the  petaflop  barrier. 

The  latest  Top500  list, 
compiled  by  supercom¬ 
puter  experts  throughout  the 
world,  is  set  to  be  unveiled 
this  week  at  the  Supercom¬ 
puting  Conference  in  Austin. 

Jack  Dongarra,  a  co-creator 
of  the  list  and  a  distinguished 
computer  science  professor 
at  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  said  that  IBM’s  hybrid 
supercomputer  has  been 
updated  since  June,  but  he 


would  not  disclose  Road- 

l 

runner’s  latest  numbers. 

IBM  declined  to  discuss  the 
computer’s  performance. 

Steve  Scott,  chief  technol-  I 

I 

ogy  officer  at  Seattle-based 
Cray,  said  the  Linux-based 
XT  Jaguar  now  has  362TB  of  5 
memory  and  a  10-petabyte 
file  system. 

The  system  consists  of 
284  cabinets,  each  of  which 
can  hold  up  to  192  quad-core  j 
Opteron  chips  from  Ad- 

I 

vanced  Micro  Devices  Inc. 

f 

Buddy  Bland,  project  direc-  ; 
tor  for  the  National  Leader¬ 
ship  Computing  Facility  at 
Oak  Ridge,  said  the  upgraded  • 

i 

system  takes  up  about  5,700 
square  feet  and  has  6,000 
miles  of  interconnect  cables  [ 
linking  the  processors. 

—  Sharon  Gaudin  l 


Global 

Dispatches 

BT  Group  Cutting 
10,000  Jobs 

LONDON -BT Group PLC 
last  week  said  it  is  laying  off 
10,000  people  as  part  of  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  the  profitability 
of  its  services  business. 

The  telecommunications 
operator  said  that  4,000  jobs 
have  already  been  cut  and  that 
the  remaining  6,000  workers 
will  be  let  go  by  March  31. 

In  its  latest  quarter,  BT 
reported  that  its  revenue  rose 
4%  to  £5.3  billion  ($7.8  billion 
U.S.),  while  its  profit  declined 
1%  to  £744  million  ($1.1  billion). 

Increased  costs  hurt  BT’s 
Global  Services  business, 
whose  profits  declined  8% 
to  £611  million  ($903  million) 
during  the  period.  The  unit’s 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES  By  John  Klossner 


t.  j  klossner.  com 


"ANOTHER 

m  AT  TRANMT!ON[N(b 
fROM  XP 7  WbWLW'T 
f  H  ON  THP  BOX . 
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Microsoft  Corp.  patched  a 
security  hole  in  its  Server 
Message  Block  protocol 
that  was  first  reported  in 
2001.  The  vendor  said  it 
only  recently  found  a  fix  that 
wouldn’t  break  applications. 

Spam  volumes  fell  by  more 
than  40%  after  ISPs  cut 
off  a  hosting  company 


WEEK 


named  McColo  Corp.  from 
the  Web.  But  the  reprieve  is 
expected  to  be  short-lived. 

Intel  Corp. 

released  its  Penryn  proces¬ 
sors,  a  high-end  line  of 
Xeon  and  Core  2  chips  that 
were  the  first  products  built 
by  the  company  using  a 
45-nanometer  process. 


sales  came  in  at  £2.1  billion 
($3.1  billion),  up  from  £1.9 
billion  ($2.8  billion)  a  year 
earlier. 

Jeremy  Kirk, 

IDG  News  Service 

Nasscom  Expects 
Hiring  Slowdown 

NEW  DELHI -India’s  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Software 
and  Service  Companies  has 
slashed  its  job  growth  projec¬ 
tions  for  the  country’s  IT  ser¬ 
vices  and  call  center  industry 
for  the  Indian  government’s  fis¬ 
cal  year,  which  ends  March  31. 

Nasscom  Chairman  Ganesh 
Natarajan  last  week  said  that 
in  light  of  the  global  economic 
crisis,  the  group  now  expects 
the  industry  to  hire  about 
200,000  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  period,  down 
significantly  from  its 
previous  projection 
of  276,000. 


Nasscom  plans  to  review  its 
projections  next  month. 

John  Ribeiro, 

IDG  News  Service 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Looking  to  offset  a  shortage 
of  researchers  in  India,  IBM’s 
India  Research  Laboratory 
this  month  unveiled  an  initia¬ 
tive  called  the  Blue  Scholar 
Program.  The  program  is 
intended  to  provide  internships 
to  encourage  Indian  computer 
science  graduates  to  take  up 
research  as  a  career. 

John  Ribeiro, 

IDG  News  Service 
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The  inefficiency,  complexity  and  rising  energy  costs  of  twentieth-century 
datacenters  simply  can’t  support  the  demands  of  twenty-first-century 
business.  IBM’s  New  Enterprise  Data  Center  is  a  vision  for  IT  that’s  highly 
efficient,  business  driven  and  greener-by-design.  IBM  is  already  working 
with  over  2,000  clients  to  help  make  this  vision  a  reality.  A  greener  world 
starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 


SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE.  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GREENER  WORLD. 

See  our  Webcast  about  greener  datacenters  at  ibm.com/green/datacenter 
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avaiiable  on  me  Web  at  "Copyright  and  trademark  information"  at  www.ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml.  ©  2008  IBM  Corporation  All  rights  reserved. 


LEANER. 

MEANER. 

GREENER. 


NASA  PHYSICIST  H0SS1N  ABDELDAYEM  is  working  with 
lasers  as  part  of  an  optical  system  for  pattern  recognition  that 
could  be  used  for  automated  fingerprinting,  photographic  scan 
ning  and  the  development  of  artificial  intelligence  systems. 


After  recovering  from  the 
trauma,  Thompson  created  a 
company  that  used  technol¬ 
ogy  developed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  create  a 
device  that  can  more  accu¬ 
rately  judge  heart  health. 

Some  may  say  that  NASA 
is  an  odd  place  to  find  a  way 
to  build  better  cardiac  care 
equipment,  but  the  idea  isn’t 
really  that  far-fetched. 

Technology  developed  by 
NASA  scientists  routinely 
makes  its  way  into  products 
developed  in  the  robotics, 
computer  hardware  and 
software,  nanotechnology, 
aeronautics,  transportation 
and  health  care  industries. 

Scott  Hubbard,  who 
worked  at  NASA  for  20  years 
before  joining  the  faculty  at 
Stanford  University,  where 
he  is  a  professor  in  the  aero¬ 
nautics  and  astronautics  de¬ 
partment,  said  that  NASA  re¬ 
search  has  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  IT  industry 
over  the  past  40 -plus  years. 

“The  integrated  circuit 
and  [the  emergence  of]  Sili¬ 
con  Valley  were  very  closely 
linked  with  NASA,”  Hub¬ 
bard  said.  For  example,  he 
noted  that  hardware  pioneer 
Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  got  off 
the  ground  with  the  help  of 
investments  from  NASA. 

Hubbard  also  pointed  out 
that  NASA  engineers  have 
worked  “hand-in-hand”  with 
businesses  and  universities 
to  help  develop  a  variety 
of  technologies,  including 
microelectromechanical 
systems,  supercomputers 
and  microcomputers,  soft¬ 
ware  and  microprocessors. 

Overall,  Hubbard  added, 
$7  or  $8  in  goods  and  servic¬ 
es  are  produced  for  every  $1 
that  the  government  invests 
in  NASA. 

The  benefits  of  NASA  re¬ 
search  are  clear,  even  without 
the  embellishment  of  myths. 
For  example,  the  space 


Thompson,  who  had  been  an 
active  athlete  his  whole  life, 
had  a  heart  attack  at  mile  20. 
The  attack  damaged  48%  of 
his  heart  muscle. 

Thompson  said  that  the 
devices  used  to  test  his  heart 
lacked  the  ability  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  true  risk  he  faced  in 
running  the  marathon. 


NEWS  ANALYSIS 


NASA  Research 
Finds  Way  Into  IT, 
Consumer  Products 

Fifty  years  of  technology 
helped  to  create  Silicon  Valley 
ana  improve  health  care. 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


AWARE  of  a  history 
of  heart  disease  in 
his  family,  then- 
50-year-old  Gary  F. 
Thompson  saw  his  doctor 
for  a  checkup  before  he  ran 
a  Los  Angeles  marathon  in 
the  mid-1990s. 

His  doctor  gave  him  the 
go-ahead  to  run  the  race,  but 


agency  did  not  invent  the 
powdered  beverage  Tang, 
and  its  engineers  did  not  de¬ 
velop  the  microwave  oven. 

After  suffering  the  heart 
attack,  Thompson  founded 
Medical  Technologies  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  and  licensed 
NASA’s  Video  Imaging 
Communication  and  Re¬ 
trieval  software  for  use  as 
the  centerpiece  of  a  new 
cardiac  imaging  system. 

The  software  had  been 
developed  just  a  few  years 
earlier  by  scientists  at 
NASA’s  Jet  Propulsion  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  to 
process  images  from  space 
missions  such  as  the  Mars 
Reconnaissance  Orbiter  and 
the  Voyager  spacecraft. 

The  NASA  software  is  a 
key  piece  of  Palm  Desert, 
Calif. -based  Medical  Tech¬ 
nologies’  ArterioVision 
medical  device,  which  is 
designed  to  help  doctors 
detect  hardening  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  before  it  can  cause  a 
heart  attack  or  stroke. 

The  technology  is  now 
used  at  several  major  hos¬ 
pitals,  including  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Medical 
Center  and  Cedars-Sinai 
Medical  Center  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Thompson  said. 

“Private  industry  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  lot  of  great  things, 
but  what  comes  out  of  our 
space  program  is  a  cut 
above  what  private  industry 
could  do,”  said  Thompson. 
“Private  industry  wouldn’t 
be  as  patient  as  NASA  is 
in  developing  technology. 
[Industry]  has  Wall  Street 
demands  and  stockholders, 
so  it’s  hard  to  put  the  time 
and  money  into  something 
that  won’t  have  a  quick  re¬ 
turn  on  investment.”  [How¬ 
ever,  some  observers  say 
that  even  the  government  is 
looking  for  a  quick  ROI  on 
its  R&D.  See  page  36.] 

And  NASA  can  attract  the 
Continued  on  page  16 
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With  energy  consumption  expected  to  double  in  five  years,  how  do  you  build 
and  manage  your  IT  to  reduce  costs?  Greener  software:  a  complete  range 
of  energy-efficient  software  to  optimize  your  infrastructure,  boost  business 
process  efficiency  and  implement  truly  responsible  collaboration.  A  greener 
world  starts  with  greener  business.  Greener  business  starts  with  IBM. 


SYSTEMS.  SOFTWARE.  SERVICES.  FOR  A  GREENER  WORLD 

Get  our  green  strategy  whitepaper  at  ibm.com/green/software 
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Think  your  data  isn’t  as  attractive  as  theirs? 


THINK  AGAIN 


*The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  reports  that  data-stealing  malware 
is  on  the  rise.  That's  because  it's  smarter,  faster  and  more  advanced 
then  ever.  It's  infiltrating  the  most  secure  enterprises  and  yours  could 
be  next.  But  with  Trend  Micro™  Enterprise  Security,  powered  by  the 
Trend  Micro  Smart  Protection  Network,  you'll  be  ready.  This  unigue 
combination  of  solutions  and  services  is  the  next-generation, 
cloud-client  security  infrastructure  that  blocks  the  most  sophisticated 
threats-before  they  reach  your  network.  Download  our  eBook  and 
learn  how  easily  Web  threats  like  data-stealing  malware  can  evade 
your  current  security  solution  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 
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►  Download  our  Outthink  the  Threat  eBook  and  register  for  a  free, 
onsite  risk  assessment  now  at  trendmicro.com/thinkagain. 
Or  contact  us  for  more  information  at  877-21-TREND  EXT.  51 
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Continued  from  page  12 
best  and  brightest  scientists 
and  engineers  by  offering 
them  the  chance  to,  say,  re¬ 
motely  repair  computer  sys¬ 
tems  on  spacecraft  orbiting 
the  Earth  at  17,500  mph  or 
work  on  projects  like  build¬ 
ing  rovers  to  traverse  and 
study  Mars. 

Technologies  invented  at 
the  space  agency  are  likely 
to  make  their  way  into  IT 
and  consumer  products 
because  of  congressional 
requirements  set  more  than 
40  years  ago  that  require 
NASA  to  keep  track  of  how 
its  inventions  are  used  out¬ 
side  of  government. 

In  1976,  NASA  launched 
its  annual  Spinoff  publica¬ 
tion,  which  reports  on  the 
use  of  NASA  technologies  in 
the  private  sector.--. 

“We  explore  the  universe 
to  expand  human  knowl¬ 
edge,”  said  Daniel  Lockney, 
editor  of  Spinoff.  “But  in 
addition  to  knowing  more 
about  black  holes,  we  have 
these  secondary  benefits.” 

For  instance,  NASA’s 
efforts  to  find  a  highly 
nutritional  food  crop  that 
could  be  grown  on  manned 
missions  in  space  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  strain  of  algae 
that  contains  the  same  nutri¬ 
ents  as  those  found  in  human 
breast  milk.  Martek  Biosci¬ 
ences  Corp.  in  Columbia, 
Md.,  took  advantage  of  that 
research  to  develop  nutrients 
that  are  now  added  to  more 
than  90%  of  infant  formula 
products,  Lockney  said. 

Research  by  NASA  scien¬ 
tists  can  also  be  linked  to  the 
development  of  freeze-dried 
food,  scratch-resistant  sun¬ 
glasses,  bicycle  helmets,  lith¬ 
ium  polymer  batteries  and 
other  consumer  products. 

In  addition,  NASA- 
developed  laser  technology  is 
used  in  photo  scanning  and 
fingerprinting  systems  and  in 
the  development  of  artificial 


intelligence  technologies. 
NASA  also  played  a  key  role 
in  developing  the  integrated 
circuit,  which  fueled  the 
birth  of  Silicon  Valley  and 
firms  such  as  Intel  Corp.  and 
Advanced  Micro  Devices  Inc. 

Even  a  spray  developed  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
to  prevent  saltwater  from 
corroding  its  concrete  build¬ 
ings  along  the  Florida  coast¬ 
line  was  used  by  scientists 
at  Surtreat  International  LLC 
to  create  commercial  products 
that  protect  buildings,  bridges 
and  roadways,  said  Lockney. 

“I  don’t  think  people  real¬ 
ize  that  a  lot  of  technologies 
that  we  use  in  our  everyday 
lives  have  been  developed 
around  or  for  spaceflight,” 
said  Jim  McGregor,  an  analyst 
at  In-Stat  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

“NASA  really  has  devel¬ 
oped  some  of  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  technologies  that  have 
changed  our  lives.  Their 
research  leads  to  future 
spaceflight,  but  also  technol¬ 
ogy  that  benefits  the  U.S. 
and  several  industries,” 
McGregor  added. 

In  2006,  Flight  Explorer 
Inc.  licensed  NASA’s  Future 
Air  Traffic  Management 
Concepts  Evaluation  Tool, 
which  was  developed  at 
NASA’s  Ames  Research 
Center,  to  use  in  its  aircraft¬ 
tracking  and  communica¬ 
tions  systems. 

Chris  Zanardi,  director  of 
solutions  management  for 
Sabre  Flight  Explorer,  said 
the  technology  at  one  time 
was  used  by  85%  of  U.S.  air¬ 
lines,  but  it  has  since  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  simpler  tool  that 
the  McLean  Va.-based  com¬ 
pany  developed  internally. 
The  NASA  software  worked 
well,  he  said,  but  required 
significant  training  of  clients 
—  more  than  his  company 
could  feasibly  provide. 

“It’s  one  of  those  things 
where  it’s  not  paste  and  over¬ 
lay.  It  required  some  training. 


and  everybody  has  resource 
constraints,”  said  Zanardi. 

Nonetheless,  he  said  that 
Flight  Explorer  would  be 
eager  to  use  another  NASA 
technology  because  the 
agency  is  “at  the  forefront 
of  providing  R&D  [for]  air 
traffic  management  tools. 

We  want  to  partner  with  [en¬ 
tities]  like  NASA  that  help  us 
help  our  customers.” 

American  Science  and  En¬ 
gineering  Inc.  said  its  work 
for  NASA  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s  created  the  basis  of  its 
business  today. 

Rich  Mastronardi,  vice 
president  of  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  AS&E,  explained 
that  the  company  was 
founded  in  1958  to  develop 
scientific  instruments  and 
applications  for  NASA.  The 
company’s  first  team  of  scien¬ 
tists  were  pioneers  in  the  field 
of  X-ray  astronomy,  which  is 
the  study  of  celestial  bodies 
through  the  X-rays  they  emit. 

NASA  has  since  licensed 
the  technology  to  a  variety 
of  vendors  that  have  used  it 
to  create  digital  X-ray  sys¬ 
tems  for  hospitals,  advanced 
weather-prediction  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  NASA’s  orbiting 


In  2006,  Flight  Explorer  licensed 
NASA’s  Future  Air  Traffic  Man¬ 
agement  Concepts  Evaluation 
Tool  (left),  which  was  developed 
at  NASA’s  Ames  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  (above),  and  used  it  for  a  time 
in  its  Sabre  aircraft-tracking  and 
communications  systems. 

Chandra  X-ray  Observatory 
Center  for  X-ray  astronomy. 

AS&E  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  research  to  build  se¬ 
curity  X-ray  systems  that  are 
used  at  ports,  borders  and 
military  facilities  to  detect 
threats  such  as  explosives. 

“I  think  that  a  lot  of  the 
early  work  that  was  funded 
by  the  government  really  did 
break  barriers  and  opened  up 
opportunities  for  all  kinds  of 
products,”  said  Mastronardi. 

“If  it  was  left  to  commer¬ 
cial  ventures,  it  would  be 
a  much  more  shortsighted 
approach  to  technology. 

If  you’re  a  company,  you 
need  to  have  a  return  on 
investment,  and  it  reduces 
your  ability  to  invest  in  far- 
reaching  technologies  that 
may  not  have  an  impact  for 
years,”  he  added. 

Mastronardi  noted  that  the 
company’s  focused  research 
has  led  to  a  diverse  range  of 
applications  decades  later. 
Without  NASA  research, 
AS&E  “probably  wouldn’t 
exist  or  [it  would]  certainly 
be  a  different  company,”  he 
added.  “It  gave  us  the  plat¬ 
form  to  develop  all  kinds  of 
applications  for  X-rays.”  ■ 
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A  grim  week:  Intel  cuts  its 
sales  forecast,  Sun  plans  big 
layoffs,  and  IDC  lowers  its  IT 
spending  projections.  By  Matt 
Hamblen,  Thomas  Hoffman 
and  Patrick  Thibodeau 


The  drumbeat  of 
economic  bad  news 
grew  louder  in  the 
IT  industry  last 
week,  as  Intel  Corp.  reduced 
its  fourth-quarter  revenue 
forecast  by  as  much  as  20% 
and  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
announced  plans  to  lay  off 
up  to  18%  of  its  workforce. 

Even  India  is  feeling 
the  economic  wallop:  The 
country’s  largest  technology 
trade  group  cut  its  IT  ser¬ 
vices  hiring  projections  (see 
Global  Dispatches,  page  10). 

Meanwhile,  market  re¬ 
search  firm  IDC  lowered 
its  IT  spending  forecast  for 
2009,  saying  it  now  expects 
worldwide  spending  to  grow 
by  just  2.6%  over  this  year’s 
level  —  less  than  half  its 
earlier  5.9%  prediction.  IDC 
forecast  that  in  the  U.S., 
spending  will  grow  a  minus¬ 


cule  0.9%  next  year. 

Gartner  Inc.  similarly  re¬ 
duced  its  spending  outlook 
last  month,  projecting  2.3% 
growth  globally  in  2009. 

The  more  pessimistic 
forecasts  were  reinforced  by 
survey  results  released  last 
week  by  technology  reseller 
CDW  Corp.  CDW,  which 
commissions  a  bimonthly 
survey  of  IT  decision-makers 
by  an  outside  polling  firm, 
said  that  in  the  latest  survey, 
managing  operational  costs 
was  the  most-cited  priority 
for  next  year. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the 
1,058  respondents  included 
cost  management  among 
their  priorities.  In  compari¬ 
son,  35%  cited  increasing 
their  companies’  market 
share  and  improving  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction,  while 
33%  said  that  making  tech¬ 


nology  improvements  was 
a  priority.  The  survey  was 
conducted  from  Sept.  15  to 
22,  a  time  when  the  econom¬ 
ic  situation  was  just  starting 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

Prior  to  the  Society  for 
Information  Management’s 
annual  member  conference 
last  week,  ferry  Luftman, 
a  professor  at  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  and 
vice  president  of  academic 
affairs  at  SIM,  said  that  IT 
executives  have  been  more 
proactive  about  reining  in 
spending  than  they  were 
during  the  dot-com  bust  and 
post-9/11  downturn. 

That’s  reflected  in  the 
results  of  an  online  survey 
SIM  conducted  in  fune  that 
had  more  than  300  respon¬ 
dents  from  231  organizations. 
Among  the  findings:  Respon¬ 
dents  said  they  expected  the 
average  percentage  of  their 
IT  budgets  devoted  to  off¬ 
shore  work  to  increase  from 
3.3%  this  year  to  5.6%  in  2009. 

However,  only  15%  of 
the  respondents  said  they 
expected  to  reduce  their 
IT  head  counts  next  year. 
Although  the  survey  was 
conducted  before  the  down¬ 
turn  accelerated,  Luftman 
said  he  doesn’t  anticipate  a 


big  increase  in  the  number 
of  job  cuts. 

On  the  other  hand,  adding 
workers  may  not  be  in  the 
cards  either.  For  example, 
The  Dannon  Co.  is  looking 
to  “retool”  some  IT  staffers 
with  new  skills  in  areas  such 
as  sales  or  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  order  to  avoid 
head  count  increases,  CIO 
E.  feffrey  Hutchinson  said. 

“What  we  need  are  not 
the  technical  skills  —  I  can 
outsource  those  to  other 
countries  around  the  world,” 
Hutchinson  said.  “We  need 
the  individual  who  has  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  exper¬ 
tise  [and]  can  be  perceived 
by  the  functional  or  process 
areas  as  a  value-add.” 

Various  IT  vendors  are 
feeling  the  economic  pinch. 
Companies  such  as  SAP  AG 
and  Sun  had  already  reported 
lower-than-expected  finan¬ 
cial  results  and  warned  of 
uncertain  times  ahead  before 
Intel  joined  them  last  week, 
saying  it  is  seeing  “signifi¬ 
cantly”  reduced  demand. 

The  chip  maker  now 
expects  its  Q4  revenue  to 
total  between  $8.7  billion 
and  $9.3  billion  —  down 
from  a  previous  forecast  of 
$10.1  billion  to  $10.9  billion. 

And  on  Friday,  Sun  said  it 
will  cut  5,000  to  6,000  jobs 
over  the  next  12  months. 

Things  could  get  worse  if 
any,  or  all,  of  the  Big  Three 
U.S.  automakers  are  forced 
into  bankruptcy  or  out  of 
business.  That’s  possible  if  the 
government  doesn’t  throw 
them  a  financial  lifeline. 

For  now,  the  automakers 
are  still  buying  IT  prod¬ 
ucts,  said  Kelly  Thomas,  an 
executive  at  supply  chain 
software  vendor  i2  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  But,  he  added, 
they’re  putting  off  multiyear 
projects  and  have  become 
reluctant  to  sign  long-term 
contracts  —  an  ominous  sign 
for  such  a  key  industry.  ■ 
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Fujitsu  gives  your  mobile  computing  a  serious  boost— from 
ultra-portables  that  won’t  weigh  you  down  to  powerful  desktop 
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■  THE  GRILL 

JoAnne  Yates 

MIT  Sloan's  JoAnne  Yates  talks  about 

information  overload,  the  stress  of 
"always  being  on’  and  ‘CrackBerry’ 

addicts  hiding  out  in  the  bathroom. 


Dossier 

Name:  JoAnne  Yates 

Title:  Deputy  dean  and  Sloan 
Distinguished  Professor  of 
Management 

Organization:  MIT  Sloan 
School  of  Management 

Location:  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Something  people  don’t  know 
about  her:  “I  have  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  rubber  ducks,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  a  half  inch  to 
over  two  feet  in  length.” 

Favorite  vice:  “A  glass  of  wine 
when  I  get  home  at  the  end  of 
the  day.” 

Ask  her  to  do  anything  but: 
“Travel  internationally  for 
work.” 

Pet  peeve:  “Multiple  layers  of 
responses  to  responses  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  an  e-mail.” 

Favorite  book  of  all  time: 
Persuasion,  by  Jane  Austen 


MIT  Deputy  Dean  JoAnne  Yates  is  co¬ 
author  of  an  upcoming  article  on  in¬ 
formation  overload  called  “Ubiquitous 
E-mail:  Individual  Experiences  and 
Organizational  Consequences  of  Black- 
Berry  Use.” 

Is  there  much  academic  research  on  the 
issue  of  information  overload?  A  doc¬ 
toral  student  at  MIT  Sloan,  Melissa 
Mazmanian,  has  done  research  on 
this,  not  yet  published.  She  is  working 
on  a  co-authored  article  with  Wanda 
Orlikowski,  a  professor  of  IT  at  Sloan, 
and  me  on  the  use  of  BlackBerry  devic¬ 
es  by  about  30  workers  in  one  financial 
services  firm.  The  BlackBerry  tends  to 
be  seen  by  them  as  a  way  of  reducing 
stress  in  the  present  because  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  get  alerts  on  a  BlackBerry  than  to 
come  back  to  a  computer  later  and  find 
there’s  a  disaster. 

But  the  other  side  is  the  unintended 
side  effect  of  putting  more  stress  on 
them  in  the  longer  term,  because  they 
have  so  little  downtime.  They  all 
complained  about  how  they  are  never 
away  from  it.  So,  while  they  loved  their 
BlackBerries,  they  paid  a  price  in  long¬ 
term  stress. 

Continued  on  page  22 
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Windows  Serve! 


Like  most  IT,  you've  got  whole  herds  of  servers  that  need  virtualizing. 
But  you  don't  need  some  premium-priced  solution  to  rope  'em  in. 
Get  Windows  Server"'2008  with  the  virtualizing  power  of  Hyper-V. 

In  one  solution,  you  get  the  power  to  virtualize,  integrate  with  a  broad 
range  of  management  tools,  and  24/7  availability— all  for  a  refreshingly 
low  TCO.  Drink  in  the  details  at  ServerUnleashed.com 
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■  THE  GRILL  JOANNE  YATES 


If  you  are  on 
a  team  of 
workers,  you 
have  to  set  expecta¬ 
tions  about  response 
times,  but  most  of  the 
time,  those  expecta¬ 
tions  go  unarticulated. 


Continued  from  page  20 
Have  you  seen  any  thoughtful  responses 
to  this  problem?  Sometimes  blogging 
and  IM  have  been  forbidden  by  manag¬ 
ers,  or  companies  are  hesitant  to  use 
such  approaches.  Some  organizations 
adopt  wikis  so  everyone  sees  every¬ 
thing  going  on,  but  that’s  actually  a 
very  hard  transition  to  make  properly. 
That  approach  requires  changes  in  be¬ 
haviors  in  the  entire  team,  but  people 
don’t  always  take  the  time  for  training 
or  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Wanda  Orlikowski’s  research  shows 
there  is  a  strong  social  component  to 


all  of  this.  Communications  norms 
matter,  not  just  the  technology  and 
software  tools  side  and  not  just  the  in¬ 
dividual  cognitive  side. 

How  do  you  change  group  norms  to  deal 
with  information  overload?  If  you  are 

on  a  team  of  workers,  you  have  to  set 
expectations  about  response  times, 
but  most  of  the  time,  those  expecta¬ 
tions  go  unarticulated.  Everybody  has 
a  general  sense  of  what’s  expected,  but 
to  change  something,  you  have  to  raise 
expectations  to  an  explicit  level  and 
you  have  to  consider  whether  they  can 
or  should  be  changed.  You  cannot  deal 
with  the  issue  until  you  make  it  ex¬ 
plicit;  otherwise,  you  get  this  spiral  of 
expectations  that  is  happening  implic¬ 
itly,  which  leads  some  to  this  feeling  of 
“always  being  on.” 

Within  your  workgroup,  you  need  to 
decide,  “Do  we  want  to  use  this  meth¬ 
od  to  communicate,  or  do  we  not  want 
to  take  it  on?” 

Do  you  have  any  specific  examples? 

If  you  have  a  team  of  people,  e-mail 
seems  to  be  the  universal  default.  So 
if  you  add  wikis,  or  blogs  or  social 
networking,  then  different  people 
will  want  different  technologies.  You 
wouldn’t  want  everybody  to  go  to  every 
possible  medium;  you  do  have  to  have 
some  kind  of  agreement  on  what  will 
be  the  default  line  of  communication. 

On  an  individual  level,  you  need  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  what  you  are 
going  to  commit  to  checking  in  on.  If 
you  use  a  wiki  for  project  communi¬ 
cations,  you  might  want  to  say  that 
members  check  that  wiki  twice  a  day, 
or  with  e-mail,  that  everyone  checks  in 
once  each  morning. 

These  ideas  sound  good  for  collegial 
teams,  but  what  about  in  hierarchies, 
where  there’s  a  boss  in  charge?  Younger 
workers  have  to  learn  what  the  bosses 
want,  and  that’s  a  reality  of  the  work¬ 
place.  The  boss  needs  to  make  proce¬ 
dures  explicit,  such  as,  “I  expect  you 
to  check  e-mail  once  a  day  by  x  time 
and  respond  to  anything  I  send  you.” 
But  that’s  not  always  done  when  new 
people  come  aboard. 

If  you  are  a  boss,  you  can  ask  a  work¬ 
er  to  report  to  you  in  a  certain  way  too. 
I  know  someone  who  got  e-mails  from 


a  subordinate  every  15  minutes.  The 
manager  finally  told  the  worker,  “Look, 
I  can’t  work  with  this  stream  of  little 
questions  coming  in.  When  you  really 
know  what  your  question  is,  write  me  a 
single  e-mail.”  By  being  explicit,  it  got 
easier  to  manage. 

Is  information  overload  hurting  organiza¬ 
tions?  I  can’t  give  examples  of  where  it 
is  hurting  the  bottom  line,  but  I  know 
of  many  examples  where  it  hurts  in¬ 
dividuals.  We  interviewed  spouses  of 
the  workers  at  the  financial  services 
firm,  and  some  of  their  comments  were 
amazing.  A  lot  of  them  really  hated 
their  spouses’  use  of  the  BlackBerry. 

It  does  cause  a  lot  of  tension.  We  also 
found  that  several  of  those  workers 
were  answering  their  BlackBerries 
in  the  bathroom,  hiding  it  from  the 
spouse  where  they  would  not  be  seen. 

So,  are  organizations  not  doing  enough 
to  address  the  way  the  staff  typically 
handles  information?  Our  society’s  cut 
on  this  problem,  reflected  in  the  term 
“CrackBerry”  and  related  addiction 
rhetoric,  is  that  the  problem  happens  at 
an  individual  level,  which  ignores  the 
social  problem.  In  general,  organiza¬ 
tions  keep  waiting  for  technology  to 
solve  the  information  overload  prob¬ 
lem,  but  if  every  worker  makes  indi¬ 
vidual  decisions  on  how  to  solve  the 
overload  problem,  you  are  fragmenting 
the  communications  world  even  more. 
Technology  is  part  of  the  solution,  but 
only  a  part.  It’s  also  how  we  use  the 
technology,  on  an  individual  and  a  so¬ 
cial  level. 

Do  you  have  any  personal  tricks?  For  me, 

my  mental  discipline  each  day  is  that  I 
never  leave  my  computer  at  night  until 
I  have  e-mail  down  to  one  screen  of 
e-mail  in  my  in-box.  That  happens  to 
be  what  works  for  me.  But  sometimes 
I  end  up  answering  the  lower-priority 
items  just  to  get  them  out  of  there.  Also, 
I  don’t  like  long  periods  on  the  phone, 
so  I  push  people  into  the  e-mail  stream. 

Still,  others  prefer  the  other  ways. 
Some  people  answer  e-mail  one  hour 
in  the  morning  and  one  hour  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  only,  and  that  might  work  for 
some  at  MIT  who  are  academics  and 
are  researching  and  teaching. 

—  Interview  by  Matt  Hamblen 
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an  SAP  company 


RUSHED? 

Work  Less.  Deliver  More 


Give  business  users  the  ability 
to  view  and  update  reports  from 
anywhere.  As  well  as  to  interact 
with  them  intuitively.  You’ll  not  only 
have  happier  end  users,  but  you’ll 
be  happier  too.  Fewer  reports  to 
create.  And  the  ability  to  schedule 
secure  reports  for  automatic  delivery 
day  or  night.  We’re  talking  about 
Crystal  Reports”  Server  2008— 
the  reporting  solution  that  takes 
the  rush  out  of  IT. 


[t^f  Rush  me  your  30-Day,  FREE  Trial 
of  Crystal  Reports  Server  2008.  Call 
us  today!  1.888.229.2276  Or,  visit 
www.businessobjects.com/workless 


CRYSTAL  REPORTS 

SERVER 


•  Objects  loyo  and  Crystaf:Rap6tK -if?-  tiade:ri.i:> 

•i.  United  States  dfld/yr  other  countries  -SAP  is  a  u  jis'ered  t'«*Jenwk  ofc 


Copyright  o  2008  Easiness  C| 
'registered  trademarks  of  Bursal 
SAP  AG  in  Germany  and  in. IB 
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■  OPINION 

Scot  Finnie 

Apple’s  Stealth 
Business  Notebook 

MANY  OBSERVERS  consider  the  iPhone  to  be 
Apple’s  Trojan  horse  for  the  enterprise  market. 
And  with  good  reason.  Figures  just  out  show 
that  Apple  sold  more  than  10  million  iPhones 
during  its  first  15  months.  With  or  without  IT  approval,  a 
whole  lot  of  Apple  smart  phones  are  being  used  in  business. 


That’s  why  I  paid  close 
attention  to  the  MacBook 
and  MacBook  Pro  models 
released  by  Apple  last 
month.  I  was  surprised  by 
the  new  MacBook’s  specs. 
My  surprise  turned  to  ad¬ 
miration  a  couple  of  days 
later  when  a  new  MacBook 
arrived  on  my  desk. 

The  previous-generation 
MacBook  was  thick  and 
heavy.  Its  chief  claim 
to  fame  was  that  it  was 
Apple’s  least-expensive 
notebook  and  biggest  sell¬ 
er.  The  sweet  spot  of  the 
lineup  was  the  $1,299  mod¬ 
el,  which  had  a  2.4-GHz 
processor,  800-MHz  front¬ 
side  bus,  2GB  of  RAM  and 
a  160GB  hard  drive. 

The  new  $1,299  Mac¬ 
Book  has  a  durable  alu¬ 
minum  unibody  case,  a 
bright  LED-backlit  dis¬ 
play,  the  new  glass  touch- 
interface  trackpad,  a  1,066- 
MHz  front-side  bus,  2GB 
of  RAM,  and  integrated 
256MB  Nvidia  video.  It’s 
also  smaller  than  its  pre¬ 
decessors  at  under  an 
inch  thick,  and  lighter  at 
4.5  lb.  The  processor  speed 


for  this  model  is  back  to 
2  GHz.  The  new  top-of- 
the-line  MacBook,  which 
sells  for  $1,599,  has  a  2.4- 
GHz  Core  2  Duo  processor, 
a  250GB  hard  drive,  2GB  of 
RAM  and  an  illuminated 
keyboard.  Apple’s  price  for 
an  upgrade  to  4GB  of  RAM 
is  a  reasonable  $150. 

The  specs  don’t  re¬ 
ally  tell  the  story,  though. 
Consumerization  is  now  a 
powerful  driver  in  corpo¬ 
rate  adoption  of  end-user 
technology.  I’m  not  pre¬ 
dicting  wholesale  adoption 
of  Macs  by  enterprises 
anytime  soon,  but  the 
new  MacBook  will  make 
more  significant  inroads 
into  that  market  than  any 
Apple  product,  probably 
ever.  It  comes  down  to 
price/performance,  price 
point,  design  focus,  dura- 

H  Consumerization 
is  now  a  powerful 
driver  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  end-user 
technology  by 
enterprises. 


bility,  suitability  to  task 
and  market  timing. 

To  explore  some  of  these 
aspects,  I  asked  my  com¬ 
pany’s  senior  manager  of 
technology  services,  Kevin 
Ford,  to  do  the  math.  He 
did  a  formal  price  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  Lenovo  X200 
—  a  model  that  employees 
of  Computerworld  and  par¬ 
ent  company  IDG  are  often 
supplied  with  —  and  the 
new  2.4-GHz  MacBook. 
Both  prices  were  quoted 
to  Ford  with  enterprise 
discounts  by  a  well-known 
third-party  online  vendor. 
The  specs  are  comparable 
except  for  display  size  and 
overall  weight  (the  X200 
has  a  smaller  screen  and 
weighs  1.2  lb.  less).  The 
price  difference  was  just 
$30,  in  favor  of  the  Mac¬ 
Book  at  $1,566.70. 

Your  enterprise’s  mile¬ 
age  may  vary.  Perhaps 
your  company  prefers  Dell, 
HP  or  Toshiba.  I  know 
you  can  find  notebooks 
that  cost  considerably 
less.  But  there’s  a  reason 
enterprise  notebooks  tend 
to  cost  around  $1,500:  It’s 


the  amount  that  gets  them 
over  the  minimum  for  cap-  | 
ital  expenditure  deprecia¬ 
tion  at  many  companies. 

Like  the  old  MacBook, 
the  new  one  seems  to 
be  aimed  primarily  at 
the  education  and  home 
markets.  (When  I  asked 
to  speak  to  an  Apple  exec 
about  the  market  strategy 
for  the  new  MacBook, 
the  company  declined 
to  grant  an  interview  for 
several  weeks.)  But  unlike 

2 

the  old  MacBook,  the  new 

I 

one  looks  and  feels  like  a 
business  machine.  And  its 
most  important  advantage 
may  be  its  blend  of  power 
and  portability  —  a  care¬ 
ful  balance  of  the  primary 
needs  of  the  average  busi¬ 
ness  user.  \ 

In  September  2007, 1 
wrote  an  article  about 

I 

why  Apple’s  Macs  weren’t 
fully  meeting  the  needs 
of  business,  saying,  “To 
build  the  small  and  light 
notebook  that  many  cor¬ 
porate  users  crave,  Apple 
should  start  with  the  Mac-  J 
Book  Pro  case  and  trim 
it  for  a  13.3-in.  display.  It 
doesn’t  have  to  be  alumi¬ 
num,  but  it  does  have  to 
look  upscale.” 

The  new  MacBook  fully 
addresses  my  year-old 
criticisms.  Apple  finally 
has  the  right  hardware  and 
software  for  mainstream 
business  users. 

But  will  Apple  ever 
figure  out  how  to  sell  to 
enterprises?  It’s  going  to  be 
interesting  to  find  out.  ■ 

Scot  Finnie  is  Computer- 
world’s  editor  in  chief.  Con-  ] 
tact  him  at  scot_finnie@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Servers 


Servers 


Servers 


Servers 


Servers 


200  COURT  STREET 


Are  you  controlling  your  servers,  or  are  they  controlling  you? 

It's  time  for  virtualization  from  CDW. 


VMwO/e  with  Proliant  Ewenitofs 
VirtvaiiiWioo  Mcrrsooemoni  Software 


HP  VMware  Infrastructure  3  Enterprise  Edition 

•  Increase  hardware  utilization  by  50%  to  70% 

•  Decrease  hardware  and  software  capital  costs  by  40% 

•  Improve  server-to-server  administrator  ratio  from  10:1  to  30:1 

•  License  plus  one-year  9x5  support  for  two  processors 


invent 


Hard  drives  sold  separately 
HP  SMART  BUY' 


HP  ProLiant  DL365  G5  Rack-mount  Server 

•  Quad-Core  AMD  Opteron"’  Processor  Model  2356  (2.30GHz) 

•  Memory:  2GB  std.,  32GB  max.  (PC2-5300) 

•  Hard  drives:  none  ship  std.,  up  to  six  hot-pluggable  SAS  drive  bays 
•2MB  Level  3  Cache 

•  Embedded  Dual  NC373i  Multifunction  Gigabit  server  adapters 


$1899.99  CDW  1528730 


Call  CDW  for  pricing 


CDW  1005579 


HP  SAS  Universal  Hard  Drives 

•  Internal,  hot-pluggable  hard  drive  for  HP  ProLiant  DL365  G5  Series  Servers 

•  10,000  rpm 


36GB  $381.99  CDW  1119979 
72GB  $389.99  CDW  1112264 


We're  there  with  the  server  virtualization  solutions  you  need. 

It's  time  to  end  the  server  sprawl.  CDW  can  help  you  run  all  your  operating  systems  and  applications  from  a 
single  virtual  server.  Not  only  does  that  free  up  space  and  lower  costs,  it  also  reduces  IT  management.  Our 
technology  specialists  can  recommend  the  right  virtualization  solution  for  your  business.  And  our  custom 
configuration  services  will  set  up  your  technology  to  your  specifications.  So  call  CDW  today,  and  finally  put 
your  servers  in  their  place. 


CDW.com 


800.399.4CDW 


HP  Smart  Buy  instant  savings  reflected  in  advertised  price;  HP  Smart  Buy  instant  savings  is  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  HP  Smart  Buy  price  versus  the  standard  list 
price  of  an  identical  product;  savings  may  vary  based  on  channel  and/or  direct  standard  pricing;  call  your  CDW  account  manager  for  details.  Offer  subject  to  CDW’s 
standard  terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  available  at  CDW.com.  ©2008  CDW  Corporation 
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■  COVER  STORY 


An  unsavory  connec¬ 
tion  from  your  past. 
An  annoying  link 
to  your  name  that’s 
dragging  down  your 
career.  A  spicy  quote  you  tossed  off 
to  a  reporter  that  you  wish  you  could 
take  back. 

As  time  goes  by,  more  of  us  are 
being  tailed  by  some  little  thing  out 
there  on  the  Web,  an  awful  bit  that 
emerges  when  someone  Googles  our 
names,  a  black  mark  that  we’d  like 
to  erase  before  a  colleague  or  a  pro¬ 
spective  employer  sees  it. 

A  whole  industry  —  known  as  on¬ 
line  reputation  management  —  has 
grown  up  around  helping  individual 
clients  and  corporate  clients  sup¬ 
press  negative  information  online  by 
creating  more  positive  and  search- 
engine-friendly  postings. 

But  what  if  you  don’t  just  want 
something  massaged,  manipulated 
or  suppressed?  What  if  you  want  it 
gone?  Is  it  possible  for  an  ordinary 
person  to  get  some  damaging  tidbit 
entirely  erased  from  the  Web? 
Computerworld  decided  to  find 


Is  it  possible 
to  expunge  your 
online  past? 
We  find  out. 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


out.  We  gave  ourselves  a  week  to  try 
to  expunge  unwanted  online  men¬ 
tions,  using  three  real-life  examples 
as  test  cases: 

■  A  recent  college  graduate  with  a 
distinctive  last  name  would  like  to  get 
rid  of  an  entry  on  someone  else’s  long- 
abandoned  online  journal.  The  entry 
mentions  her  full  name  in  a  rambling 
tale  of  drug-induced  debauchery  and 
sexual  high  jinks.  It  always  shows 
up  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  result  in  a 
Google  search  on  her  name  —  a  real 
problem  now  that  the  young  woman 
(let’s  call  her  WrongedGirl)  is  ap¬ 
plying  for  jobs. 

■  A  freelance  writer  is  mis¬ 
takenly  identified  as  a  movie 


critic  on  Rotten  Tomatoes,  a  popular 
site  that  aggregates  movie  reviews 
from  print,  TV  and  the  Web.  Although 
she  personally  admires  Rotten  To¬ 
matoes,  she  worries  that  her  byline 
juxtaposed  next  to  the  word  “rotten” 
in  the  first  few  Google  search  results 
sets  up  an  unpleasant  association 
in  the  minds  of  prospective  clients 
—  especially  older  business  people 
who  have  no  idea  what  Rotten  Toma¬ 
toes  is. 

■  In  an  interview  sev¬ 
en  years  ago,  an  IT 
professional  gave 
a  quote  to  Com¬ 
puterworld 
Continued 
on  page  30 
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STEPHEN  WEBSTER 


Outsourcing  from  Accenture  doesn't  merely 
improve  the  economics  of  a  business.  It 
improves  performance  as  well.  Drawing  on 
insights  from  more  than  650  outsourcing 
engagements  in  more  than  100  countries,  we 
can  manage  processes  more  productively,  and 
more  in  tune  with  your  business  objectives. 
It’s  not  just  collaboration.  It’s  harmony. 


Business  Process  Outsourcing 

•  Customer  Contact 

•  Finance  and  Accounting 

•  Fluman  Resources 

•  Learning 

•  Sourcing  and  Procurement 

•  Industry-specific  Services:  Airlines,  Insurance, 
Health,  Pharmaceuticals,  Utilities  and  more 


Application  Outsourcing 

•  Application  Development 

•  Enhancements  and  Upgrades 

•  Application  Maintenance  and  Support 

•  Testing  Services 

•  Capacity  Services 


Infrastructure  Outsourcing 

•  IT  Spend  Management 

•  Data  Center  Services 

•  Service  Desk 

•  Security  Services 

•  Network  Services 

•  Workplace  Services 


Visit  accenture.com/outsourcing 
Consulting  •  Technology  •  Outsourcing 
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Computerworld  started  with  three  real- 
life  instances  in  which  people  wanted 
material  expunged  from  online  sites, 
but  the  experts  we  consulted  were 
optimistic  about  only  one  case  -  the 
situation  in  which  a  young  woman’s 
first  and  last  name  were  included  in  a 
salacious  online  journal  entry. 

Here’s  a  look  at  our  second  case: 

■  Freelance  journalist  wants  her 
name  taken  off  the  Rotten  Tomatoes 
movie-review  Web  site. 

Good  luck  with  that,  say  Reputation- 
Defender  CEO  Michael  Fertik, 
ReputationHawk  founder  Chris  Martin 
and  Columbia  University  journalism 
professor  Todd  Gitlin.  Large,  commer¬ 
cial  (implication:  lucrative)  Web  sites 
have  little  need  to  accommodate  your 
petty  requests.  If  you  get  through  and 
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find  a  sympathetic  person  on  the  end  of 
a  phone  line,  perhaps  you’ll  get  lucky. 
Otherwise,  fuggedaboutit. 

That  prediction  turned  out  to  be  on 
the  money.  Multiple  e-mails  to  vari¬ 
ous  Rotten  Tomatoes  addresses  went 
unanswered  or  were  bounced  back 
as  undeliverable.  Messages  left  at  the 
phone  number  for  the  parent  company, 
IGN  Entertainment  Inc.,  likewise  went 
nowhere. 

Apparently,  the  journalist’s  best 
course  of  action  would  be  to  do  what 
reputation  mavens  recommended  in 
the  first  place:  Create  enough  posi¬ 
tive,  search-engine-friendly  content  to 
push  the  “rotten  +  journalist’s  name” 
search  result  to  Google’s  second  page 
of  results. 

-  TRACY  MAYOR 
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Continued  from  page  27 
that  included  a  salty  phrase.  She  recently 
contacted  the  editors,  asking  them  to 
either  remove  her  name  from  the  piece 
or  prevent  the  article  from  being  found 
in  a  search.  Her  goal:  “I  don’t  want  any 
hits  at  all  when  my  name  is  searched.” 

We  started  by  calling  a  couple  of  on¬ 
line  image  management  professionals 
for  some  free  advice. 

WHAT  NOT  TO  DO 

If  you’re  trying  to  get  something  erased 
from  the  Web,  your  first  instinct  might 
be  to  pursue  legal  action.  Resist  this 
urge,  says  Michael  Fertik,  CEO  of 
ReputationDefender  Inc.,  an  online 
reputation  management  and  privacy 
company  in  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Why?  The  Communications  Decency 
Act  of  1996  gives  almost  total  immunity 
to  Web  sites.  Even  if  you  can  establish 
a  legal  case,  the  distinctly  nonphysical 
nature  of  the  Web  —  where  you,  your 
defamer  and  the  company  that  hosts  the 
offending  material  can  be  in  different 
states  or  countries,  or  simply  be  un¬ 
known  —  means  that  sorting  out  juris¬ 
dictions  can  turn  into  a  legal  quagmire. 

Likewise,  Fertik  adds,  another  sur¬ 
prise  dead  end  is  the  place  where  many 
people  launch  their  erasure  efforts: 
Google. 

If  an  item  doesn’t  show  up  in  a 
Google  search,  it’s  as  good  as  being 
truly  gone,  right? 

Wrong.  “Removing  content  from 
Google  or  another  search  engine 
would  still  leave  the  original  content 
that  exists  on  the  Web,”  says  a  Google 
spokesman. 

The  better  route,  according  to  the 
spokesman:  “Users  that  want  content 
removed  from  the  Internet  should 
contact  the  webmaster  of  the  page  or 
the  Internet  hosting  companies  or  ISPs 
hosting  the  content  to  find  out  their 
content  removal  policies.” 

Google  does  offer  tools  on  its  sup¬ 
port  page  to  help  with  urgent  requests 
to  prevent  personal  content  from 
appearing  in  a  search  result,  such  as 
when  credit  card  or  Social  Security 
numbers  are  accidentally  or  malicious¬ 
ly  published  on  the  Web.  If  you  do 
manage  to  successfully  remove  such 
an  item,  you’ll  need  to  also  make  sure 
that  Google  no  longer  caches  the  infor¬ 
mation,  the  representative  says. 


If  legal  action  is  prohibitively  com¬ 
plicated  and  Google  and  other  search 
engines  can’t  help,  what’s  the  best 
tactic  for  getting  something  erased?  A 
little  digital  digging  and  a  lot  of  good 
old-fashioned  human  contact. 

THE  TALKING  CURE 

Priority  No.  1  is  to  try  to  reach  a  human 
being,  says  Chris  Martin,  founder  of 
ReputationHawk.com,  an  online  repu¬ 
tation  management  service.  His  com¬ 
pany  starts  by  tracking  down  someone 
who  has  access  to  the  Web  site  in  ques¬ 
tion  —  either  the  author  of  the  material 
or  a  third  party  like  a  webmaster  or 
Web  hosting  service.  “If  the  Web  host 
is  billing  that  person  every  month,  if 
it’s  a  paid  account,  they’ll  be  able  to 
contact  them,”  Martin  says. 

If  that  approach  fails,  his  company 
tries  to  reach  people  through  various 
social  media  sites  such  as  MySpace  or 
Facebook  or  Web  portals  like  Yahoo. 

The  bottom  line:  An  address  or  a  live 
e-mail  account  is  good;  a  human  on  the 
phone  is  better,  Martin  says.  “We  call,” 
he  says.  “We  say  we’re  from  an  Inter¬ 
net  privacy  corporation.  We  explain 
the  situation,  and  we  say,  ‘You  need  to 
take  care  of  this  as  soon  as  possible.’  ” 

Many  times,  people  do,  he  says. 

“The  situation  can  resolve  really 
quickly,”  Martin  says.  “If  there’s  a  le¬ 
gitimate  problem,  it’s  natural  for  some¬ 


one  to  go  in  there  and  take  the  material 
down.” 

ReputationHawk’s  fees  vary  by  case. 
For  a  situation  like  WrongedGirl’s,  the 
charge  would  be  $500  or  less,  Martin 
says.  ReputationDefender  doesn’t  take 
on  ad  hoc  erasure  cases.  Instead,  cli¬ 
ents  pay  $9.95  per  month  for  a  yearly 
subscription  and  $29.95  per  removal. 

Both  services  claim  that  they  have 
a  much  higher  success  rate  than  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  reason?  You’re  a  newbie; 
they  do  this  all  day,  every  day. 

ReputationDefender  has  taken  on 
about  1,000  cases  with  an  85%  success 
rate,  according  to  Fertik.  He  says  the 
cases  build  upon  one  another  as  rela¬ 
tionships  develop.  “If  you  call  them  in¬ 
formally  enough  times,  let  them  know 
you’re  not  an  abusive  company,  you’re 
not  sending  legal  letters,  then  you  can 
have  a  very  high  success  rate.” 

In  contrast,  says  Martin,  an  individu¬ 
al  trying  to  clean  up  his  own  reputation 
starts  from  scratch  and  has  almost  no 
clout.  “We  can  dig  and  find  contact 
information  pretty  quickly,  and  we’re 
going  to  have  a  lot  more  pull  when  con¬ 
tacting  the  Web  site  owner,”  he  says. 

Of  our  three  cases,  both  experts  said 
the  case  of  WrongedGirl  stood  the  best 
chance  of  being  resolved. 

That’s  good  news,  since  it’s  the  type 
of  scenario  that’s  playing  out  ever 

Continued  on  page  32 
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I  need  training  to  install  this 
My  intern  installed  this 


NO-NONSENSE 
WEB  FILTERING 


That's  what  you'll  get  when  you  switch  to  iPrism  from 
St  Bernard  -  the  award-winning  web  filter  that's  easier  in 
every  way,  and  less  expensive  to  own. 

iPrism  is  changing  the  way  companies  and  schools  every¬ 
where  handle  their  web  filtering.  With  blazing  through¬ 
put  speeds  up  to  100+  Mbps,  anti-virus  protection  and 
seamless  XenApp  and  Active  Directory  integration,  iPrism  is 
the  appliance-based  solution  of  choice  for  customers  and 
institutions  of  any  size. 

Find  out  more  about  the  easiest-to-deploy,  most  highly 
rated  web  filtering  solution  ever  -  the  industry's  ONLY 
Citrix- ready  web  filtering  appliance. 


Call  1.800.782.3762  or  go  to  www.SwitchToiPrism.com 


STBERNARD 

FLIP  THE  SWITCH 

Get  your  f  iPrism®  Switch  Kit  today: 

FREE  30-day  onsite  evaluation 

that  can  be  deployed  without  any  client  or 
network  changes 

FREE  enhanced  technical  support 

for  setting  up  matching  policies,  reports  &  alerts 
based  on  your  current  settings 

INCENTIVE  PRICING  &  A  FREE  T-SHIRT 

just  for  watching  a  live  demo 


iPrism*  h-Series,  the  world's  #1  Web  Filtering  appliance. 

©  2008  St  Bernard  Software,  Inc. 
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Continued  from  page  30 

more  frequently  as  the  Net  generation 

enters  the  workforce. 

Armed  with  advice  from  the  pros, 
we  set  out  one  recent  Monday  to 
see  how  far  we  could  get  in  righting 
WrongedGirl’s  reputation  in  a  week. 

We  first  tried  to  track  down  the 
journal  author  herself,  with  the  idea 
that  we  could  entreat  her  to  take  down 
the  offensive  material.  (Perhaps  she 
had  matured  since  her  partying  days.) 
It  seems  that  five  years  ago,  she  set  up 
an  account  at  a  free  online  journal  site 
and  posted  half  a  dozen  entries  in  10 
days  —  most  apparently  written  under 
the  influence  of  one  substance  or  an¬ 
other  —  before  abandoning  the  site. 

We  knew  only  her  first  name,  her 
hometown  from  five  years  ago  and  the 
bands  she  liked  at  that  time.  The  e-mail 
address  listed  in  the  user  account  for 
her  online  journal  was  defunct. 

WrongedGirl  provided  us  with  a 
possible  last  name  for  the  author, 
but  unfortunately,  like  the  author’s 
first  name,  it  was  too  common  to  be 
helpful.  Her  first  and  possibly  last 
names  together  garnered  1,260  hits  on 
Google,  including  multiple  references 
on  YouTube  and  multiple  accounts  on 
Linkedln  and  Facebook,  none  of  which 
appeared  to  be  our  author. 

After  a  couple  of  mind-numbing 
hours  trolling  MySpace  accounts,  we 
did  find  an  entry  that  looked  promising 
(same  first  name,  same  state  and  coun¬ 
ty,  if  not  exact  hometown,  and  same 
favorite  bands),  but  that  too  had  been 
updated  only  a  few  times  before  being 
abandoned  more  than  two  years  ago.  It 
looked  like  we  had  a  serial  journaler  on 
our  hands. 

SCOPING  OUT  THE  SITE 

We  gave  up  on  trying  to  track  down 
the  author  and  turned  to  the  site  where 
the  journal  was  posted  —  Blurty.com. 
We  posted  our  request  to  remove  the 
offending  material  in  the  support  fo¬ 
rum.  A  few  moments  later,  we  received 
an  automated  e-mail  response,  with  a 
tracking  number,  saying  that  our  re¬ 
quest  had  been  received  and  would  be 
addressed  as  soon  as  possible.  But  over 
the  next  four  days,  nobody  responded. 

Trying  another  angle,  we  trolled 
through  Blurty’s  support,  legal,  privacy 
and  terms  of  service  documents  and 


Misbegotten  Quote: 


Our  third  attempt  to  erase  someone’s 
digital  tracks  also  met  with  defeat. 

■  IT  manager  talks  salty  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  publication  -  Computerworld  - 
and  later  regrets  it.  On  this  topic, 
our  experts  were  divided.  Columbia 
University  journalism  professor  Todd 
Gitlin  says  it  would  be  exceedingly 
rare  for  any  mainstream  publication 
to  change  the  record  for  any  reason. 
(Computerworld' s  editors  agreed.  The 
quote,  with  the  source’s  name  attached 
to  it,  still  stands.) 

ReputationDefender  CEO  Michael 


sent  e-mails  to  any  other  addresses 
we  found  there  (abuse@blurty.com, 
for  example),  asking  that  the  entry  in 
question  be  taken  down. 

Two  days  later,  with  no  response 
on  any  front,  we  used  Whols  to  try  to 
find  a  physical  address  for  Blurty.  Its 
technical  contact  was  listed  as  being 
in  Encinitas,  Calif.  When  we  called  the 
phone  number  given  in  the  Whols  list¬ 
ing,  a  recorded  voice  informed  us  we’d 
reached  Sunlane  Media  LLC. 

Back  to  the  Web  for  more  searching: 
Our  heart  sank  when  we  found  that 
Sunlane  has  registered  hundreds  of 
other  domains,  nearly  all  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  porn  sites.  Wonderful. 

We  called  three  separate  phone 
numbers  we  found  for  Sunlane  in  vari¬ 
ous  Whols  listings  —  two  of  which 
sounded  like  cell  phones  and  one  that 
had  the  quality  of  a  home  answering 
machine  circa  1995.  None  had  a  live 
person  on  the  other  end.  We  left  mes¬ 
sages  at  each  number,  trying  to  sound 
professional  enough  to  elicit  a  swift  re¬ 
sponse  and  distressed  enough  to  elicit 
sympathy. 

RESOLUTION 

The  next  day  was  Friday,  our  self- 
imposed  deadline.  We  sent  one  final 
e-mail  —  replying  to  the  webmaster 
address  from  which  we’d  received  the 
tracking  number  earlier  in  the  week 
—  and  requesting  a  response  that 
leaned  even  more  heavily  on  the  sym¬ 
pathy  angle. 

Still  nothing.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  feeling  discouraged,  we  drafted 


Fertik  sees  a  little  wiggle  room,  how¬ 
ever.  True,  The  New  York  Times  is  un¬ 
likely  to  change  the  record,  but  some 
smaller  outlets  might,  he  says. 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  buy  the  journalistic 
integrity  argument  -  though  I  respect 
it.  A  lot  of  small  newspapers  will  fold 
right  away  as  soon  as  you  threaten 
them,”  he  says. 

That  said,  he  notes  that  Reputation- 
Defender  does  not  handle  requests  to 
expunge  material  from  mainstream 
media. 

-  TRACY  MAYOR 


an  e-mail  to  Fertik  at  Reputation- 
Defender,  requesting  suggestions  for 
further  action.  But  when  we  Googled 
WrongedGirl’s  name  to  find  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  link  to  the  offensive  journal 
entry,  it  was  gone  from  Google. 

Amazed,  we  flipped  over  to  the  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  bookmark  we’d  made 
for  the  page  and  saw  this  message:  “Er¬ 
ror.  This  journal  has  been  suspended.” 

Excellent!  But  just  what  had  done  the 
job  —  which  e-mail  or  phone  call?  We 
had  no  way  of  knowing,  though  a  full 
10  days  later,  an  e-mail  arrived  from 
the  abuse@blurty.com  address,  telling 
us  what  we’d  already  figured  out:  The 
journal  had  been  suspended. 

We  were  ebullient  but  also  chas¬ 
tened.  Yes,  we  had  managed  restore 
WrongedGirl’s  good  name,  but  we 
had  no  clear  understanding  of  exactly 
how  we  had  done  it,  and  our  other  two 
attempts  at  erasing  unwanted  online 
tracks  (see  related  stories,  above  and 
on  page  30)  had  come  up  dry. 

In  the  end,  Fertik’s  words  came  back 
to  haunt  us:  “A  lot  of  this  stuff  you  can 
do  yourself  —  if  you  have  the  time,  the 
expertise  and  the  temperament  to  get 
it  done,”  he  had  told  us  before  we  be¬ 
gan.  “But  how  many  people  change  the 
oil  in  their  own  car  anymore?” 

Of  course,  Fertik  has  a  vested  inter¬ 
est  in  urging  people  to  hire  companies 
like  his  own,  but  we  had  to  concede 
that  he  also  had  a  point:  Erasing  your 
tracks  online  takes  time,  perseverance 
and  more  than  a  little  luck.  ■ 

Mayor  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
editor. 
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Samsung  SSD  Advantages 

Reduced  maintenance 
i  W  time  and  costs1 


The  future  of  PC  storage  is  now.  Samsung  SSD 
is  helping  companies  slash  their  maintenance 
costs  by  eliminating  hard  drive  crashes  and 
reducing  downtime.  To  see  how  Samsung  SSD 
is  transforming  IT  right  now,  visit  samsungssd.com, 


35%  better 
performance2 


9  times  more  shock 
resistance3 


67%  more  reliability 
J  (MTBF)4 


80%  less  power 
consumption5 


SAMSUNG 


1)  I  DC  white  paper,  Nov.  2007.  2)  SysMark  2007  Benchmark  Test 

3)  1500  G/0.5  ms  SSD  vs,  170  G/D.5  ms  HDD 

4)  Reliability  Demonstration  Tests  5)  0.4  watts  SSD  vs,  2.0  watts  HDD 

Actual  performance  will  vary  based  on  configuration,  usage  and  operating  conditions. 


■  QUICKSTUDY 


Based 

Encryption 

IBE  simplifies  cryptography 
for  message  administrators, 
senders  and  receivers. 

By  Russell  Kay 


PUBLIC-KEY  cryp¬ 
tography  offers  very 
strong  protection 
for  electronic  com¬ 
munications.  Much  of  its 
strength  comes  from  the  use 
of  paired  keys,  which  are 
separate  (but  mathemati¬ 
cally  related)  codes  that 
encrypt  and  decrypt  a  mes¬ 
sage;  one  key  is  public  and 
one  is  known  only  to  the 
recipient. 

But  hardly  anyone  uses 
public-key  cryptography,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  too  much  trouble. 
The  recipient  has  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  both  public  and 
private  keys,  and  the  sender 
has  to  know  or  be  able  to 
find  the  recipient’s  public 
key.  In  most  cases,  this 
means  that  the  sender  must 
query  a  certificate  authority 
to  retrieve  the  target  recip¬ 
ient’s  public  key.  Although 
this  is  simple  within  a 
company,  senders  outside 
the  organization  don’t  have 
any  access  to  a  central  di¬ 
rectory,  so  it’s  more  difficult 
for  them  to  send  encrypted 
messages.  Moreover,  the 
process  works  only  if  the  re¬ 
cipient  has  already  decided 


to  use  it  and  has  made  a  key 
available.  And  most  people 
don’t  have  public  keys. 

A  SOLUTION 

One  promising  solution  to 
these  difficulties  is  called 
identity-based  cryptography 
or  identity-based  encryp¬ 
tion  (IBE).  In  this  process, 
which  can  be  initiated  by 
the  sender,  a  unique  identi¬ 
fier  of  the  recipient  (such  as 
his  e-mail  address)  is  used 
to  calculate  a  public  key.  A 
trusted  third-party  server, 
called  the  private-key  gen¬ 
erator,  uses  a  cryptographic 
algorithm  to  calculate  the 
corresponding  private  key 
from  the  public  key.  In  this 
way,  recipients  can  gener¬ 
ate  their  own  private  keys 
directly  from  the  server  as 
needed,  and  they  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  distributing 
their  public  keys. 

HOW  IBE  WORKS 

The  success  of  IBE  depends 
upon  the  third-party  IBE 
server  that  generates  private 
keys.  The  only  information 
this  server  stores  perma¬ 
nently  is  a  secret  master  key 


Definition 


—  a  large  random  number 
that  is  exclusive  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  domain.  The  server  uses 
this  key  to  create  a  common 
set  of  public-key  parameters 
(including  the  server’s  ad¬ 
dress)  that  are  given  to  each 
user  who  installs  the  IBE 
software,  and  recipients’  pri¬ 
vate  keys  as  required. 

When  a  sender  creates  an 
encrypted  message,  the  IBE 
software  on  his  system  uses 
three  parameters  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  public  key  for  the 
message:  a  starting  value, 
the  current  week  number 
and  the  recipient’s  identity 
(normally  the  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress).  Because  a  calendar 
reference  is  included,  the 
public  key  that  is  generated 
will  automatically  expire. 


Pros 


m 


fiS 


■  No  certificates  needed. 

A  recipient’s  public  key  is 
derived  from  his  identity. 

!  No  pre-enrollment 

required. 

i  Keys  expire,  so  they  don’t 
need  to  be  revoked.  In 
a  traditional  public-key 
system,  keys  must  be  re¬ 
voked  if  compromised. 

i  Less  vulnerable  to  spam  . 


i  Enables  postdating  of 
messages  for  future 
decryption. 


i  Enables  automatic  expi 
ration,  rendering  mes¬ 
sages  unreadable  after  a 
certain  date. 


i  Requires  a  centralized 
server.  IBE’s  centralized 
approach  implies  that 
some  keys  must  be  cre¬ 
ated  and  held  in  escrow  - 
and  are  therefore  at 
greater  risk  of  disclosure. 


i  Requires  a  secure  chan¬ 
nel  between  a  sender 
or  recipient  and  the  IBE 
server  for  transmitting 
the  private  key. 


Identity-based  encryp¬ 
tion  (IBE)  is  a  form  of 
public-key  cryptography 
in  which  a  third-party 
server  uses  a  simple 
identifier,  such  as  an 
e-mail  address,  to 
generate  a  public  key 
that  can  be  used  for  en¬ 
crypting  and  decrypting 
electronic  messages. 
Compared  with  typical 
public-key  cryptography, 
this  greatly  reduces 
the  complexity  of  the 
encryption  process  for 
both  users  and  adminis¬ 
trators.  An  added  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  a  message 
recipient  doesn’t  need 
advance  preparation  or 
specialized  software  to 
read  the  communication. 


A  user  who  receives  an 
IBE-encrypted  e-mail  mes¬ 
sage  but  has  not  used  the 
process  before  can  request 
—  upon  authentication  —  a 
private  key  that  allows  him 
to  decrypt  all  e-mails  en¬ 
crypted  using  his  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress  as  the  public  key. 


COSTS 

Ferris  Research  looked  at 
the  costs  of  one  commercial 
IBE  system  (from  Voltage 
Security  Inc.  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.)  and  found  that  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  ownership  of  a 
typical  system  is  one-third 
that  of  a  typical  public-key 
system.  More¬ 
over,  Ferris 
found  that 
IBE  required 
a  far  simpler 
infrastructure 
(meaning  fewer  servers  and 
easier  installation).  Other 
findings  showed  that  operat¬ 
ing  costs  were  one-fifth  of 
those  of  public-key  systems, 
and  that  IBE  users  were 
three  times  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  users  of  public-key 
cryptography.  ■ 

Kay  is  a  Computerworld  con¬ 
tributing  writer  in  Worcester , 
Mass.  You  can  contact  him  at 
russkay@charter.net. 
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THE  NEW  TREO™  PRO  SMARTPHONE. 

THE  HIGHEST  EXPRESSION  OF  MOBILE  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  PALM  SIMPLICITY. 


Introducing  a  higher  standard  in  flexibility  and  design. 
The  new  Treo™  Pro  smartphone.  Talk  about  attractive,  it's 
unlocked  and  GSM-compatible  for  use  almost  anywhere 
around  the  giobe.*  It  also  integrates  easily  into  your 


current  infrastructure  thanks  to  Microsoft®  Windows 
Mobile®  6.1.  And  all  your  users  will  appreciate  how 
productive  they  can  be  thanks  to  Wi-Fi,  GPS,  and  many 
other  one-touch  shortcuts.  To  learn  more,  visit  palm.com 


*SIM  card  required.  Within  GSM  coverage  area  only.  Over  860  GSM  networks  provide  coverage  in  220  countries.  Email  and  web  require  data  services  at  additional  cost. 
Within  range  of  Wi-Fi  hotspot  using  802. 1 1  b/g  wireless  connection.  Some  Wi-Fi  hotspots  require  fee  for  usage.  GPS  application  not  available  from  all  carriers.  Third-party 
software  may  be  required.  GPS  coverage  not  available  in  all  areas  at  all  times.  ©  2008  Palm,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Palm  and  Treo  are  among  the  trademarks  or  registered 

trademarks  owned  by  or  licensed  to  Palm,  Inc.  All  screen  images  simulated. 


Technologists  look  to  a  new 
administration  to  reverse  setbacks  in 
long-term  research.  By  Gary  Anthes 
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IT  WOULD  be  hard 
to  exaggerate  the 
angst  that  has 
gripped  the  U.S. 
in  recent  weeks  as 
markets  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  churn 
and  assets  have 
melted.  But  the  headlines 
that  have  made  us  dread 
picking  up  the  newspaper 
mask  a  long-term  problem 
that  may  shape  the  nation’s 
future  even  more  than  Uncle 
Sam’s  unprecedented  efforts 
to  rescue  the  economy. 

By  most  measures,  the  U.S. 
has  been  in  a  decade-long 
decline  in  global  technologi¬ 
cal  competitiveness.  The  rea¬ 
sons  are  many  and  complex, 
but  central  among  them  is 
the  country’s  retreat  from 
long-term  basic  research 
in  science  and  technology, 
coupled  with  a  surge  in  R&D 
in  countries  such  as  China. 

R&D  has  two  com¬ 
ponents,  of  course,  and 
published  figures  showing 
a  rise  in  “research  and  de¬ 
velopment”  hide  a  troubling 
trend.  Companies  still  spend 
billions  annually  on  devel¬ 
opment,  typically  aimed  at 
the  next  product  cycle  or 
two.  But  the  kind  of  pure  re¬ 
search  that  led  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  transistor  and  the 
Internet  is  declining  as  com¬ 
panies  bow  to  the  pressure 
to  improve  quarterly  and  an¬ 
nual  financial  results. 

To  take  but  one  example, 
Bell  Labs,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  as  AT&T  Bell  Laborato¬ 
ries  in  1925,  helped  “weave 
the  technological  fabric 
of  modern  society,”  as  its 
Web  site  claims.  Its  “top  10 
innovations,”  according  to 
parent  company  Alcatel- 
Lucent,  include  the  transis¬ 
tor,  data  networking,  cellular 
telephony,  digital  switching, 
communications  satellites 
and  Unix.  Although  Bell 
Labs  continues  to  innovate 
in  most  of  those  areas,  all  of 


SOURCE:  A AAS  ANALYSIS  OF  R&D  IN  ANNUAL  AA AS  R&D  REPORTS 
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the  top  10  had  their  origins 
in  the  1970s  or  earlier. 

In  January  1982,  Time 
magazine  reported,  “With 
22,500  people  on  its  pay¬ 
roll  (3,000  of  them  Ph.D.s), 
19,000  patents  and  an  an¬ 
nual  budget  of  $1.6  billion, 
Bell  Laboratories  is  a  mighty 
engine  of  research  and 
development.  It  is  possibly 
the  finest,  and  certainly  the 
largest,  private  operation  of 
its  kind  anywhere.” 

But  beginning  with  its  re¬ 
organization  during  the  1984 
breakup  of  AT&T,  Bell  Labs 
has  become  steadily  more 
focused  on  advanced  devel¬ 
opment  rather  than  pure  re¬ 
search.  On  Sept.  4,  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Star-Ledger  newspaper 
reported  that  Bell  Labs  was 
disbanding  a  group  of  scien¬ 
tists  doing  basic  research  in 
areas  such  as  material  sci¬ 
ence  and  device  physics.  The 
paper  reported  that  Research 
Director  Gee  Rittenhouse 
had  said  that  “the  team  was 
going  to  have  a  hard  time 
integrating  its  research  into 
product  development.” 

WASHINGTON  WATCH 

The  change  in  focus  from 
long-term  research  to 
shorter-term  development  in 


WHAT’S  NEXT? 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT 

for  research  owes  more  to 
the  specific  individuals  in 
the  White  House  than  to 
the  political  ideology  of  the 
party  in  power,  says  David 
Farber,  a  computer  science 
professor  at  Carnegie  Mellon 
University.  “In  the  Clinton- 
Gore  administration,  the 
president  and  vice  president 
understood  technology.  Al 
Gore  loved  every  piece  of 
technology  he  could  find,” 
he  says.  “But  [the  Bush] 
administration  just  isn’t 
up  on  technology.  It  killed 
its  advisory  committees;  it 
killed  a  lot  of  things.  Their 


problems  and  interests  were 
elsewhere.” 

President-elect  Barack 
Obama  has  expressed 
few  personal  views  about 
science  and  technology, 
but  he  has  outlined  some 
broad  policy  proposals  and 
goals.  He  says  he’ll  “change 
the  posture  of  our  federal 
government  from  being  one 
of  the  most  anti-science 
administrations  in  American 
history  to  one  that  embrac¬ 
es  science  and  technology.” 

He  has  promised  to  double 
federal  funding  of  basic 
research  over  10  years, 
appoint  the  nation’s  first 


chief  technology  officer, 
make  the  R&D  tax  credit  for 
corporations  permanent  and 
“restore  the  basic  principle 
that  government  decisions 
should  be  based  on  the 
best-available,  scientifically 
valid  evidence  and  not  on 
the  ideological  predisposi¬ 
tions  of  agency  officials  or 
political  appointees.” 

He  has  also  outlined 
educational  reforms  that 
he  says  will  make  the  U.S. 
more  competitive  in  science 
and  technology. 

Of  course,  given  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  climate,  it’s 
difficult  to  say  whether 
these  are  promises  Obama 
can  keep. 

-GARYANTHES 


the  private  sector  has  been 
mirrored  in  the  government. 
While  federal  funding  for 
“R&D”  has  not  declined 
overall  and  has  in  fact 
increased  since  the  early 
1990s,  it  has  been  more  and 
more  focused  on  the  short¬ 
term  needs  of  government. 

In  particular,  critics  say, 
under  the  administration 
of  George  W.  Bush,  the  De¬ 
fense  Advanced  Research 
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• - • 
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Projects  Agency  —  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Internet, 
computer  time-sharing, 
computer  graphics,  LANs 
and  much  more  —  has  con¬ 
centrated  its  research  on 
short-term  needs  for  war¬ 
fare  and  homeland  security. 
Today,  DARPA  funding 
tends  to  go  to  those  who  can 
promise  measurable  results 
in  a  year  or  two. 

DARPA  funding  is  now 
“short-term,  applications- 
oriented,  highly  competitive, 
with  small  amounts  of  money 
and  lots  of  reporting  require¬ 
ments,”  says  Leonard  Klein- 
rock,  a  professor  of  computer 
science  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  and 
an  Internet  pioneer  in  the 
1960s.  “That  does  not  engen¬ 
der  quality  research.” 

In  a  recent  bulletin  to  its 
members  about  the  federal 
budget,  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (AAAS)  said, 
“Although  high-priority 
investments  in  physical  sci¬ 
ences  research,  weapons  de¬ 
velopment  and  human  space 
exploration  help  to  keep 


the  federal  R&D  outlook 
brighter  than  the  bleak  out¬ 
look  for  domestic  programs 
overall,  the  FY  2009  budget 
continues  the  recent  trends 
of  declining  federal  support 
for  research.” 

The  AAAS  said  that  the 
federal  investment  in  basic 
and  applied  research  would 
fall  in  real  terms  for  the 
fifth  year  in  a  row  under  the 


1199 

We  have  a 
significant 
diminution 
of  indus¬ 
trial  long¬ 
term  research  in  IT, 
and  we  have  seen 
one  of  the  major 
federal  sources  of  IT 
research  -  DARPA 
-  essentially  with¬ 
draw. 


VINTON  CERF,  CHIEF 
INTERNET  EVANGELIST, 
GOOGLE  INC.,  AND  AN 
INTERNET  PIONEER 
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■  IT  in  GOVERNMENT 


FY  2009  budget  proposal. 
Meanwhile,  it  said,  other 
countries,  including  China 
and  Korea,  are  boosting  gov¬ 
ernment  research  spending 
by  10%  or  more  annually. 

The  AAAS  also  presented 
data  that  shows  that  de¬ 
spite  a  big  surge  in  health 
research  funding  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
between  1998  and  2003,  total 
federal  R&D  spending  as 
a  percentage  of  gross  do¬ 
mestic  product  has  been  in 
decline  since  1976  (see  chart, 
page  37).  “Federal  research 
investments  are  shrinking  as 
a  share  of  the  U.S.  economy 
just  as  other  nations  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  investments,” 
the  AAAS  observed. 

The  Technology  Policy 
and  Assessment  Center 
at  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  that  compares 
the  technological  progress 


INDUSTRY  HAS  NOT  ONLY 

cut  back  on  research,  but 
it  has  also  taken  much 
of  it  offshore,  says  David 
Farber,  a  computer  science 
professor  at  Carnegie  Mel¬ 
lon  University.  That  keeps 
some  of  the  best  jobs  away 
from  U.S.  scientists,  as 
well  as  non-U.S.  scientists 
who  were  educated  here 
and  want  to  stay,  he  says. 

And  the  jobs  of  university 
researchers  aren’t  so  hot 
these  days,  either,  he  says, 
noting  that  professors 
and  grad  students  must 
scramble  for  federal  funds. 
“Faculty  spend  their  careers 


writing  proposals.  They 
don’t  get  funded.  The  hit 
rates  are  low.  People  put 
in  20  proposals  in  a  year,” 
Farber  says. 

“Once  you  reduce  uni¬ 
versity  research,  you  are 
really  mortgaging  your  fu¬ 
ture,  because  the  way  you 
train  new  scientists  is  by 
apprenticeships  at  gradu¬ 
ate  schools,”  he  adds. 

Where  will  the  appren¬ 
tices  turn?  Eventually,  Far¬ 
ber  says,  “we  could  all  be 
hamburger  flippers,  or  Wall 
Street  brokers,  if  there  are 
any  left.” 

-GARYANTHES 


of  33  countries  between  1993 
and  2007.  It  concluded  that 
China  has  progressed  more, 
and  more  rapidly,  than  the 
other  32  countries,  while  the 
U.S.  and  Japan  have  slowly 
declined. 

“The  pattern  is  inexo¬ 
rable,”  says  Alan  Porter,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  study. 
“China  is  coming  up  strong¬ 
ly,  and  it’s  in  high-tech 
areas,  not  just  cheap  con¬ 
sumer  goods.”  China’s  rise 
is  aided  by  an  authoritarian 
government,  low  wages  and 
a  good  manufacturing  base, 
he  says,  but  that  isn’t  all. 
“You  see  tremendous  effort 
in  research  in  China,”  Porter 
says.  “The  U.S.  and  China 
are  neck  and  neck  in  basic 
science.” 

“We  have  kind  of  lost  our 
way  in  some  respects,”  says 
Vinton  Cerf,  chief  Internet 
evangelist  at  Google  Inc. 
and  another  Internet  pio- 
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The  epoxy 

for  the  modern 
IT  executive. 


neer.  “We  have  a  significant 
diminution  of  industrial 
long-term  research  in  IT, 
and  we  have  seen  one  of 
the  major  federal  sources 
of  IT  research  —  DARPA  — 
essentially  withdraw  from  a 
lot  of  that.” 

Cerf  says  he  doesn’t  like 
the  word  competitiveness 
because  it  suggests  an  ad¬ 
versarial  relationship.  He’d 
prefer  that  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  work  across  borders 
to  collaborate  openly  and 
publish  their  results. 

Cerf  suggests  that  the 
new  administration  should 
encourage  immigration  by 
the  most  talented  science 
and  engineering  students. 
“They  are  the  creme  de  la 
creme,  because  they  can’t 
get  in  otherwise,”  he  says. 
“Maybe  they  [ultimately]  go 
home,  and  maybe  they  stay, 
but  they  contribute  mightily 
to  the  health  of  research  and 


[University 
research¬ 
ers]  are 
not  being 
pushed  to 
get  a  fundamental 
understanding; 
they  are  looking 
for  the  answers 
now,  for  this  sys¬ 
tem,  for  today. 


LEONARD  KLEINROCK, 

PROFESSOR,  UCLA,  AND  AN 
INTERNET  PIONEER 


add  a  great  deal  of  value  to 
U.S.  research  initiatives.” 

Henry  Chesbrough  shares 
that  goal.  “We  are  losing  our 
ability  to  attract  the  best 
and  brightest  at  the  graduate 
level  to  come  to  the  U.S.,” 


says  the  executive  director 
of  the  Center  for  Open  In¬ 
novation  at  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  “There 
are  two  reasons,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “Our  concerns  about 
security  and  immigration 
have  caused  us  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  less  welcoming. 
And  the  options  back  in  the 
home  countries  are  better 
than  they  have  ever  been. 

So  at  precisely  the  time  we 
need  to  be  more  competitive 
to  attract  and  keep  these 
people,  we  are  pushing  them 
away.” 

But  attracting  bright  Ph.D. 
students  is  just  one  chal¬ 
lenge;  funding  their  work  is 
another.  According  to  the 
AAAS,  total  federal  funding 
for  R&D  at  universities  has 
risen  slightly  recently,  but, 
adjusted  for  inflation,  that 
amount  has  declined  in  each 
of  the  past  two  years. 

Kleinrock  says  he  is 


troubled  by  how  campus  re¬ 
searchers  are  forced  to  take 
a  pragmatic  view  to  win 
short-term  funding  from 
DARPA.  “They  don’t  stop 
to  ask  what’s  behind  the 
results  they  get,”  he  says. 
“They  are  not  being  pushed 
to  get  a  fundamental  under¬ 
standing;  they  are  looking 
for  the  answers  now,  for  this 
system,  for  today.” 

He  says  he  worries  that 
this  short-term  view  of  sci¬ 
ence  will  propagate  from 
professor  to  student  in  a  way 
that  weakens  subsequent 
generations  of  researchers. 

Of  course,  given  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  turmoil, 
most  everyone  sees  other 
critical  needs  pushing  R&D 
even  further  down  the  list 
of  federal  priorities.  “Yes,” 
Chesbrough  admits,  “that’s 
going  to  make  this  deferred 
gratification  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  accomplish.”  ■ 
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■  SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL  J.F.  RICE 


Progress  at  Last, 
Ana  a  New  Priority 

!  As  a  corporate  policy  on  patching  becomes 
i  imminent,  it’s  time  to  put  that  matter  on 

i  the  back  burner  and  look  at  the  budget. 


I 

i 

HIS  WEEK,  I 
got  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  my 
fledgling  secu¬ 
rity  organiza- 
S  tion  will  be  able  to  finally 
I  lay  its  first  big  initiative  to 
»  rest  and  move  on  to  other 

i 

*  things.  For  me,  that  will  be 
|  the  budget,  but  before  I  tell 
!  you  about  that,  I  should  re- 
!  port  on  the  latest  develop- 

I  ments  in  the  patching  saga. 
As  we’ve  sought  support 

*  for  building  a  vulnerability 
5  remediation  program  that 

!  has  the  patching  of  criti- 
I  cal  systems  at  its  core,  my 
;  team  and  I  have  been  at- 
j  tacking  on  two  fronts.  I’ve 
1  handled  the  frontal  assault, 
\  meeting  with  systems  ad- 
i  ministrators  and  business 
;  leaders  to  raise  awareness 
|  of  the  need  to  regularly  up- 
5  date  our  systems.  On  the 
i  flanks,  my  team  has  been 
working  to  produce  policy 
statements  that,  when 
J  signed  by  our  senior  ex- 
!  ecutives,  will  demonstrate 
!  that  we  have  support  from 
the  highest  levels. 

Progress  on  both  fronts 
j  has  been  slower  than  I 
J  would  have  hoped  for,  but 
I  we  are  gaining  ground. 

The  week’s  best  news  was 
'  the  approval  of  a  patching 


policy  by  our  legal  depart¬ 
ment.  This  means  that 
senior  management  is  now 
cleared  to  sign  the  policy 
and  thus  relieve  me  of  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for 
instituting  patching.  Our 
CIO  has  assured  me  he’s 
prepared  to  sign  off  on  this 
policy.  His  explicit  back¬ 
ing  should  put  this  matter 
in  a  new  light  for  those  in 
the  IT  department  who  are 
still  balking. 

I  honestly  don’t  know 
how  any  experienced 
systems  administrator  in 
this  day  and  age  can  put 
up  resistance  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  patching  program. 
The  dangers  of  leaving 
systems  unpatched  over¬ 
whelm  me,  but  they  don’t 
seem  to  bother  a  lot  of  our 
sysadmins  very  much. 

Nonetheless,  between 
my  nearly  constant  jaw¬ 
boning  on  the  subject  and 

■  I  honestly  don’t 
know  how  any 
experienced  sys¬ 
admin  in  this  day 
and  age  can  put 
up  resistance  to 
a  comprehensive 
patching  program. 


the  imminent  approval  of 
the  patching  policy,  I  think 
we  could  be  on  the  verge 
of  winning  this  fight  — 
even  though  at  this  point, 
the  systems  administrators 
are  clearly  trying  to  avoid 
me.  I  expect  our  adversar¬ 
ies  to  give  in  resignedly 
rather  than  come  over  to 
my  point  of  view  enthu¬ 
siastically,  but  that’s  OK. 
Either  way,  we  can  begin 
the  serious  work  of  getting 
our  systems  in  order. 

JUST  LOGISTICS 

There  will  be  plenty  of 
work  to  do.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  define  a  process 
for  testing  patches.  How 
and  when  will  we  deploy 
them?  How  are  we  going 
to  go  about  catching  up 
with  several  years’  worth 
of  missed  patches?  But  al¬ 
though  working  out  those 
details  will  take  some  skill, 
those  are  really  just  ques¬ 
tions  of  logistics,  and  I’m 
confident  we’ll  knock  it  all 
into  shape. 

So,  at  long  last,  I  think  I 
can  say  that  kick-starting  a 
regular  patching  program 
is  no  longer  my  top  priority. 
Like  everyone  else,  as  the 
end  of  the  year  approaches, 
I’ve  made  budget  planning 


Trouble 

Ticket 

AT  ISSUE:  Having  a  regu¬ 
lar  patching  program  is 
about  to  become  company 
policy. 

ACTION  PLAN:  Keep 
working  on  this,  but  focus 
on  a  higher  priority:  the 
2009  budget. 
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my  new  top  priority. 

As  I  contemplate  how  to 
budget  for  2009, 1  have  to 
consider  what’s  going  to  be  j 
best  for  a  security  organi¬ 
zation  that’s  still  in  its  first  ! 
year  and  serves  an  enter¬ 
prise  with  limited  maturi¬ 
ty.  I  need  to  choose  the  se¬ 
curity  initiatives  that  will 
be  the  foundation  of  our 
risk  management  efforts, 
keeping  in  mind,  of  course,  * 
that  we  are  in  an  economic  ; 
climate  that  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  spend  freely  on  J 
tools  and  staff. 

Open-source  tools  are 
appealing,  given  the  bud¬ 
getary  circumstances,  but 
my  company  is  too  big  for 
open  source  to  be  widely 
used.  I’m  not  ruling  it  out, 
and  I’ll  probably  employ  it 
where  it  makes  sense,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  judiciously. 

I  figure  that  I  will  iden¬ 
tify  three  to  five  significant  j 
components  of 
a  foundational 
security  infra¬ 
structure,  with  a 
mix  of  defensive 
and  detective 
controls,  and 
focus  my  efforts  on  those. 

But  which  should  I  choose, 
and  how  many  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  approved?  I’ll 
keep  you  informed  as  I 
come  up  with  answers.  ■ 

This  week’s  journal  is 
written  by  a  real  security 
manager,  “J.F.  Rice,”  whose 
name  and  employer  have 
been  disguised  for  obvious 
reasons.  Contact  him  at 
jf.rice@engineer.com. 


0  JOIN  IN 

To  join  in  the  discussions 
about  security,  goto 

computerworld.com/ 

blogs/security. 
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■  MANAGEMENT 


THE  CIO  AS 
INNOVATION 


Shifting  roles  bring  new 
challenges  in  innovation  and 
enterprise  integration. 


Many  CEOs  today  are  asking 
CIOs  to  play  a  bigger  role  in 
innovation  and  enterprise 
integration.  In  this  month’s 
Harvard  Business  Review, 
James  I.  Cash  Jr.,  retired 
senior  associate  dean  at  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School,  and 
co-authors  Michael  J.  Earl 
and  Robert  Morison  discuss 
how  that  shift  is  playing  out 
in  24  major  corporations. 
Cash,  temporarily  sidelined 
by  oral  surgery,  explained 
these  new  IT  roles  to  Kath¬ 
leen  Melymuka  via  e-mail. 

Why  is  the  CIO’s  role  shift¬ 
ing?  The  change  is  based 
more  on  the  capabilities  of 
specific  individuals  than 
something  inherent  in  an  IT 
organization  in  a  large  com¬ 
pany.  For  broad-based  indi¬ 
viduals  that  have  used  their 
time  as  CIO  to  demonstrate 


an  ability  to  think  and  act 
systemically  and  in  an  inte¬ 
grative  manner  across  the 
entire  enterprise,  companies 
have  asked  them  to  take  on 
additional  responsibility. 
The  primary  drivers  of  this 
trend  are  the  need  for  the 
enterprise  to  pursue  growth 
and  innovation  initiatives  in 
addition  to  the  intense  focus 
on  productivity/efficiency/ 
compliance  during  the  first 
half  of  the  decade. 

You  write  that  two  key  groups 
leverage  technology.  The  first 
is  a  distributed  innovation 
group  (DIG).  What  is  that? 

This  group  only  gets  estab¬ 
lished  if  the  company  has 
committed  to  a  belief  that 
the  source  of  creativity  is 
more  likely  to  occur  outside 
the  company  boundaries 
than  inside.  This  group  is 
established  to  facilitate  col¬ 
lecting,  evaluating,  moni¬ 
toring  and,  in  some  cases, 
providing  initial  funding  for 
the  idea. 

How  does  it  work?  DIG 

scouts  for  new  ideas  and 
untapped  potential  in  cur¬ 
rent  technologies,  scans 
the  external  environment 
for  emerging  technology, 
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facilitates  participation  in 
idea  forums,  acts  as  a  center 
of  expertise  for  support  of 
innovation  and  creativity, 
communicates  and  publi¬ 
cizes  promising  ideas,  and 
provides  initial  funding  and 
scarce  specialized  skills 
that  may  be  required  for  the 
early  evaluation/testing  of 
the  idea.  DIG  does  not  act 
like  a  dedicated  R&D  group, 
have  exclusive  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  phases  of  the  in¬ 
novation  process,  or  sit  in  an 
office  developing  policy  and 
anointing  winners  in  the 
fine  tradition  of  many  staff 
functions. 

The  second  team  is  the  en¬ 
terprise  integration  group 
(EIG).  What  is  that?  A  group 
responsible  for  transform¬ 
ing  the  corporation  into  an 
efficient  participant  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  ecosystem,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  an  external  and 
internal  business  process  re¬ 
design.  An  “outside-in”  per- 


ITS  ROLE 

D!6 

■  Providing  tools  that 
facilitate  communication, 
collaboration,  monitoring 

■  Providing  platforms  for 
collecting  and  testing  ideas 
*  Assessing  emerging 
technologies  that  relate  to 
the  ideas 

■  Providing  cost-  and 
risk-effective  prototyping 
capability 

■  Facilitating  rapid  imple¬ 
mentation  of  significant 
innovations 


»  Supporting  cross- 
organizational  systems 
implementations 
*  Providing  expertise  in 
information  management 
to  facilitate  integration 

■  Providing  program  and 
project  management 

■  Providing  specialized 
relationship  management 
in  a  multi-organizational 
context 


spective  on  this  work  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  group  from 
pure  process  improvement 
work.  The  key  measures  for 
this  work  focus  on  break¬ 
through  business  integra¬ 
tion  projects  that  radically 
improve  the  organization’s 
performance  in  the  eyes  of 
customers  or  key  suppliers. 
This  may  lead  to  a  change 
in  the  traditional  business 
model. 

What  does  the  EIG  do?  It’s  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enterprisewide 
business  process  manage¬ 
ment  and  improvement.  [It] 
manages  the  corporate  port¬ 
folio  of  integration  initia¬ 
tives,  serves  as  center  of  ex¬ 
cellence  for  skills  required  in 
process  improvement  and  is 
responsible  for  new  ideas  on 
future-oriented  enterprise 
architecture.  It  frequently 
has  a  major  education  and 
training  responsibility. 

What  can  it  accomplish?  Gary 
Reiner’s  Corporate  Initia¬ 
tives  Group  at  GE  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  companywide 
implementation  of  Six  Sigma 
and  Lean,  which  eventually 
provided  the  foundation 
for  outside-in  projects  that 
reduced  lead-time  for  cus¬ 
tomer  financing  decisions 
from  63  days  to  “same-day” 
[financing]. 

What  can  a  CIO  do  in  his  own 
company?  Collect  data  and 
examples  of  how  these 
changes  have  benefited 
other  companies  and  sell  the 
idea  to  your  executive  suite. 
Do  not  accept  responsibility 
for  managing  the  cultural 
change  required;  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  CEO  or  COO. 
(Exception:  If  you  become 
the  COO,  then  it’s  your  re¬ 
sponsibility.)  But  quickly 
accept  the  responsibility  to 
implement  these  groups  in 
support  of  the  new  approach 
to  growth  and  innovation.  ■ 


OPINION 


Bart  Perkins 

Considerin 
Consulting1? 


MANY  IT  professionals  will  leave  large  corp¬ 
orations  over  the  next  few  years.  Some  will  seek 
escape  from  the  frustrations  of  corporate  orga¬ 
nizational  structures,  bureaucracy  and  politics. 
Others  will  work  part  time  or  move  to  more  desirable  loca¬ 
tions.  Many  will  be  laid  off,  and  some  will  retire.  As  a  result, 


s  it’s  likely  that  these  IT 
s  professionals,  both  man- 
j  agement  and  technical 
;  staffers,  will  consider 
{  consulting  as  a  career 
l  alternative. 

There  are  several  types  of 

I 

;  consulting  firms,  and  they 
;  all  offer  various  advantag- 
[  es  and  disadvantages.  Be- 
!  fore  leaping  into  consulting, 

I  consider  these  differences: 
■  Large,  established 
firms.  These  companies 
|  enjoy  name  recognition 
J  and  offer  comprehensive 
!  services.  Their  structures, 
i  processes,  policies,  sup- 
»  port  functions  and  benefits 
\  are  similar  to  those  of  any 
!  big  corporation.  Wages, 

I  bonuses  and  promotions 
are  fairly  predictable. 

Unfortunately,  large 
consultancies  also  harbor 
i  corporate  levels  of  bureau- 
!  cracy  and  office  politics. 

Technical  staffers  who 
move  to  these  firms  may 
J  not  notice  much  difference 
J  on  a  day-to-day  basis  from 
!  corporate  environments, 
except  for  out-of-town 
work  and  management 


changes  with  each  proj¬ 
ect.  But  they  usually  have 
more  opportunities  for 
career  growth  than  they 
would  in  corporate  posi¬ 
tions.  However,  some  large 
consultancies  still  operate 
on  an  “up  or  out”  policy: 
Earn  promotions  regularly, 
or  leave  the  firm. 

IT  executives  who 
join  these  businesses  are 
expected  to  sell  engage¬ 
ments  and  manage  client 
relationships.  Actual  proj¬ 
ect  work  is  delegated  to 
staffers.  An  extensive  set 
of  contacts  is  required,  and 
a  full-time  commitment  is 
usually  expected. 

■  Boutiques.  Small  firms 
vary  widely  in  all  aspects. 
They  usually  employ  fewer 
than  100  people,  and  they 

■  Some  large 
consultancies 
still  operate  on  an 
‘up  or  out’  policy: 
Earn  promotions 
regularly,  or  leave 
the  firm. 


may  consist  of  just  a  few 
highly  talented  individu¬ 
als.  If  a  boutique’s  partners 
have  aligned  goals,  internal 
politics  are  minimized  and 
the  firm  can  be  extremely 
successful.  Conversely, 
warring  partners  can  easily 
tear  apart  a  small  firm. 

Boutiques  are  more  likely 
to  accommodate  part-time 
work  or  other  quality-of-life 
issues,  and  they  can  final¬ 
ize  negotiations  or  make 
critical  decisions  quickly, 
often  in  a  single  day. 

The  workload,  however, 
can  be  feast  or  famine. 
Virtually  everyone  works 
on  client  projects,  and 
everybody  sells.  But  it’s 
difficult  to  sell  new  en¬ 
gagements  while  consult¬ 
ing  full  time,  so  revenues 
can  swing  wildly. 

Income  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  unpredictable.  Many 
of  these  firms  pay  consul¬ 
tants  a  percentage  of  the 
fees  they  bill  rather  than 
a  flat  salary.  But  few  have 
enough  money  to  pay  em¬ 
ployees  when  there  is  no 
consulting  work.  On  the 


upside,  many  boutiques 
share  profits  with  all  staff¬ 
ers,  not  just  partners. 

If  the  firm  provides  con¬ 
sulting  services  on  a  wide 
variety  of  issues  across 
industries,  consultants 
gain  extensive  experience 
and  responsibility  quickly. 
Unfortunately,  at  nar¬ 
rowly  focused  firms,  you 
may  gain  deep  expertise 
but  not  broad  experience. 
Few  boutiques  offer  train¬ 
ing  programs  or  multiple 
career  options,  and  career 
paths  may  be  limited. 

■  Midsize  firms.  These 
consultancies  have  various 
combinations  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  larger  and  smaller 
firms.  A  big  downside, 
though,  is  that  the  really 
interesting  consulting  con¬ 
tracts  tend  to  be  awarded 
elsewhere. 

Boutiques  attract  work 
because  of  their  special¬ 
ized  skills  and  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Large  firms 
win  contracts  because 
their  reputations  protect 
decision-makers  in  case 
of  project  failure.  Midsize 
firms  typically  get  more 
prosaic  assignments. 

Consulting  offers  career 
alternatives  for  many  IT 
professionals,  but  firms  vary 
in  many  ways.  For  long-term 
career  satisfaction,  match 
your  needs  and  expectations 
with  the  benefits  each  type 
of  firm  offers.  ■ 

Bart  Perkins  is  managing 
partner  at  Louisville,  Ky.- 
based  Leverage  Partners 
Inc.,  which  helps  organiza¬ 
tions  invest  well  in  IT.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  BartPerkins@ 
LeveragePartners.com. 
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Got  an  E- 
On  Your  Back? 


A 


' 


In  August,  AOL  LLC  released 
the  results  of  its  fourth  annual 
survey  on  e-mail  usage,  which  it 
calls  the  Email  Addiction  Survey 
-  a  name  that  could  suggest 
that  AOL  sees  itself  as  a  dealer. 

If  checking  your  e-mail  is  an 
addiction,  you’re  not  alone. 

In  the  survey,  46°/o  of  the 
respondents  said  they 
were  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  are  hooked  on  e-mail,  up  from  a  mere  15%  just  a  year 
earlier.  Some  other  numbers  of  interest  that  AOL  turned  up: 


1 

-  . 

■Hi 

V 

SSSilli 


o 


Check  e-mail  more  than  10  times  per  day 

20% 

Have  more  than  300  e-mails  in  your  in-box 

20% 

Usually  check  work  e-mail  on  the  weekend 

62% 

Check  e-mail  while  on  vacation 

50% 

Keep  smart  phone  near  the  bed 
so  you’ll  know  when  an  e-mail  arrives 

41% 

. 

Check  e-mail  in  bed,  in  your  pajamas 

Look  at  your  e-mail  in  the  bathroom 

59% 

Check  it  while  driving 

50% 

.  ... 

Bead  e-mail  while  on  a  date 

25% 

Scour  your  in-box  while  in  church 

15% 

Can’t  go  more  than  one  day  without  e-mail 

17% 

... - - - - - m - m - KM 

SOURCE;  AOlMA'i.  SURVC V  Of-  4  CtfO'E-MAtL  USERS  AOEQ 13  AND  UP 
IN  THE  TOP  VO  U.S  MtSKElfi.  ‘ONE  2  .VO  8  '/  "■  ■, 

•roW.  V/,  ■*.,  \  -Mil* V -v V frjt'  .. M- 


Percentage  of  senior  IT  professionals  who 
y  "L'l  admitted  that  they  had  accessed  informa- 
■  T  '  M W-  tjon  that  was  not  relevant  to  their  roles. 

SOURCE;  SURVEY  QYCYBER'ARR.SoFT  WARE  LTD  OF  300  IT  PROFESSIONALS 
AT  INFOSECURITY  EXPO  2008  1  - 


a  q&a 

Jason 

Seiden 

The  management 
consultant  mid  author 

of  How  to  Self-Destruct 
talks  about  his  specialty: 
developing  Generation 
X  and  V  talent. 


Why  should  anyone  listen 
to  someone  with  a  rallying 
cry  like  “Fail  spectacular- 
|  ly!”?  With  generations  spilling 

!  ink  on  “how  to  succeed,”  what 
do  we  have  to  show  for  it  besides 
the  stunning  array  of  mediocrity 
that  is  corporate  America? 

|  Perhaps  -  crazy  idea  alert!  -  we 
!  should  try  a  different  approach. 

When  I  help  organizations  hire, 
manage  and  develop  Gen  X  and 
Gen  Y  talent,  I  start  with  the  idea 
|  that  every  generation  builds  on  the 

!  knowledge  left  by  its  predecessor 
but  learns  emotional  lessons  from 
scratch.  Then  I  add  the  reality  of 
the  ego:  When  we  look  in  the  mir- 
!  ror  and  see  people  who  are  health- 
!  ier,  stronger  and  more  knowledge¬ 
able  than  our  predecessors,  it’s 
hard  to  accept  that  we  aren’t  more 
emotionally  astute,  too. 

|  I  also  expect  that  on  the  road 
!  from  the  head  to  the  heart,  the 
ego  has  blocked  the  way  with 
rationalizations  that  move  us  off 
course.  A  roadblock  example: 

|  “My  boss  is  a  moron.”  (Really? 

!  ^  Then  why  aren’t  you  CEO,  Smarty- 
I  ^  pants?)  Finally,  I  note  that  frontal 
;  uj  assaults  on  egos  rarely  work. 

;  =§  The  resulting  methodology  is 
|  ^  often  ironic  and  humorous,  but 
!  m  it’s  also  highly  effective  at  getting 
!  llj  people  to  adopt  a  new -and  more 
|  ^  success-oriented  -  perspective. 

i  o 

I  O 

!  £  So,  the  generation  now 
!  2:  entering  the  workforce  is 


fundamentally  the  same  as 
those  that  preceded  it,  with 
new  ways  to  screw  up? 

Rookies  are  constantly  joining 
the  game  thinking  they  know 
better.  The  bigger  issue  is  how 
economic  pressures  have  erased 
rookies’  allowable  margin  for  er¬ 
ror.  The  No.  1  generational  ques¬ 
tion  I  address  during  presenta¬ 
tions  and  coaching  engagements 
is  how  to  foster  a  learning  culture 
with  everyone  under  such  in¬ 
tense  pressure  for  results. 

On  second  thought,  your 
advice  seems  fairly  con¬ 
ventional.  Haven’t  we 
heard  it  all  before?  You  bet 

you’ve  heard  it!  I  think  you  spent 
over  $49  billion  to  have  someone 
teach  it  to  you  last  year  alone! 

But  success  isn’t  about  what 
we’ve  heard;  it’s  about  what  we 
do.  I  once  had  an  engineer  in  a 
training  class  note  that  it  took 
two  generations  to  go  from 
Kitty  Hawk  to  the  moon,  but 
that  we  were  still  struggling  with 
basic  interpersonal  intelligence 
thousands  of  years  after  Moses 
introduced  us  to  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments. 

I  don’t  talk  to  my  clients’  brains; 

I  talk  to  their  hearts.  I  challenge 
them  to  intellectualize  less  and  en¬ 
gage  more.  It  doesn’t  matter  how 
often  you  hear  it;  you  can’t  ever 
study  your  way  to  greater  courage. 

-  JAMIE  ECKLE 
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ITicareers 


Technical  Leaders  (Software 
Engineer  II)  Lead  IT  technical 
team  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  projects 
for  retirement  benefits  mgmt 
applications  from  inception  to 
delivery.  Require  Bachelor 
degree  or  equiv  in  CSi  / 
Applications  or  MIS,  and  5-yr  exp 
or  Master  degree  or  equiv  in  the 
specialty  and  3-yr  exp. 
Experience  should  include  pro¬ 
jects  using  00,  MS. Net,  C#, 
ASP.Net,  SQL  Server.  Some 
finance/business  knowledge 
proven  by  course  work  taken  or 
6-mos  exp.  Send  application,  ref, 
and  permanent  employment 
authorization  doc  to  Norman, 
Sagitec  Solutions,  2233  N. 
Hamline  Ave,  #420,  Roseville, 
MN  55113. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing 
Agencies 

Are  you 
frequently 
placing  legal  or 
immigration 
advertisements? 


Let  us 
help  you 
put  together 
a  cost  effective 
program  that 
will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little 
easier. 


Contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 


IT 


careers 


Apollo  Group  located  in  Phoenix, 
AZ  has  multiple  openings  for  IT 
professionals.  Specific  skill  sets 
needed  include: 

•  .Net  developers  JO-OIO 

•  JAVA/J2EE  JO-020 

•  Data  warehousing  developers 
JO-030 

•  Oracle  Developers/DBA  JO-040 

•  Quality  Assurance  Analysts  JO- 
050 

•  Systems  Administrators  JO-060 

•  Web-based  Developers  JO-070 

•  Business  Analysts  JO-080 

All  positions  require  at  least  a 
B.S.  degree  in  related  field. 
Some  positions  require  an  M.S. 
degree.  Competitive  salaries. 
Send  resume  to: 

pat.branum@phoenix.edu.  Refer 
to  specific  JO#  for  consideration. 
Applicants  must  have  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 


Soft  Servo  Systems  seeks  appli¬ 
cation  engineer.  Provide  tech¬ 
nical  support,  develop  application 
for  motion  control  products,  write 
code,  perform  programming,  test¬ 
ing  and  debugging  applications  in 
Java,  C/C++.  Send  resumes  to 
39  Whitcomb  St,  Waltham,  MA 
02453. 

Tecra  Systems  Inc  seeks 
System/Programmer  Analysts, 
DBA,  S/W  Engineers,  IT 
Manager  using  skills:  C/C++,  VB, 
Oracle,  Java,  etc.  Min  MS/BS+1- 
5yr  IT  exp.  Job  site  various. 
Apply  resume.us@tecra.com 


IT  Consulting  company  in 
Wilmington,  DE  seeks  software 
engineers,  programmer  analysts 
&  systems  analysts  to  analyze, 
design,  develop,  code,  test  and 
implement  web-based  &  client 
server  applies,  utilizing  any  of  the 
following  skills:  1)  C,  C++,  VC++, 
VB,  PL/SQL,  Oracle,  Java, 
JavaScript;  2)  SAS,  COBOL, 
Java,  JSP,  HTML,  JavaScript, 
DB2,  Windows;  3)  SAP  R/3, 
Oracle,  SQL  Server,  Shell,  ASP; 
4)  Java,  Servlets,  JSP,  XML, 
Oracle,  TomCat,  WebLogic, 
Linux,  Windows.  Please  submit  2 
copies  of  Resume  to  HR, 
Clairvoyant  Tech,  1013  Centre 
Rd.  Ste.  202,  Wilmington,  DE 
19805 


IT  Delivery  Managers 
(Topeka, KS);  Manage  SW  pro¬ 
jects  using  .Net  techs,  XML  & 
UML.  Require  BS/BE  or  equiv. 
education  in  Csi,  MIS  or 
Electronics  Eng  plus  5-yr  exp  in 
the  job  or  7-yr  in  lead/sr.  system 
or  software  analyst/engineer,  incl 
2-yr  retirement  benefits  system 
IT  solution  and  both  tech  &  func¬ 
tional  implementation  projects. 
Send  applications,  permanent 
employment  authorization  proof, 
ref,  salary  requirement  to 
Norman,  Sagitec  Solutions,  2233 
N. Hamline  Ave.,  Ste  420, 
Roseville,  MN  55113. 


IT  Opportunities 

Due  to  rapid  growth,  we  have  the  following  positions  available: 

Programmer  Analyst:  Analyze,  design,  develop,  code,  test  and  maintain 
database  management  systems.  Must  have  at  least  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  3+ 
years  of  experience  and  the  ability  to  use  Mainframe,  DBA,  AS400  and  Client- 
Server  Tools. 

Project  Managers/Leaders:  Lead  a  team  of  programmer  analysts  and 
database  administrators  on  development  and  maintenance  of  hardware  and 
software  applications  as  well  as  be  responsible  for  project  planning  and  quality 
assurance.  Must  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  and  5+  years  of  experience  and  the 
ability  to  use  Mainframe,  DBA,  AS400  and  Client-Server  Tools. 

Business  Development  Managers/Directors;  Manage  sales  activities 
and  achieve  sales  quota  for  assigned  territory.  Help  Syntel's  sales  leadership  in 
planning  and  rolling  out  an  inside  sales  strategy.  Must  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  3+  years  of  experience. 

All  positions  are  located  throughout  the  U.S.  and  travel  is 
usually  required. 

Above  positions  commonly  require  any  of  the  following  skill  sets: 

Mainframe:  IMS  DM/DC  or  DB2,  MVS/ESA,  COBOL,  CICS,  Focus,  IDMS 
or  SAS 

DBA:  ORACLE  or  SYBASE  DB2,  UDB 

Client-Server/WEB:  Ab-initio  •  Oracle  Applications  &  Tools  •  Websphere 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developer  •  VB,  Com/Dcom,  Active  X  •  Web  Architects  •  UNIX, 
C,  C++,  Visual  C++,  C#.NET,  ASP.NET,  VB.NET  •  SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or  FICO  or 
MM  &  SD  •  IEF  •  Datawarehousing  and  ETL  tools  •  WiNT  •  Oracle  Developer 
or  Designer  2000  •  JAVA,  HTML,  J2EE,  EJB  •  RDBMS  •  PeopleSoft 

•  PowerBuilder  •  Web  Commerce 

AS400:  RPG,  ILE,  Coolplex 

Please  forward  your  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Syntel,  Attn:  Recruitment  Manager 
525  E.  Big  Beaver,  Ste.  300 
Troy,  Ml  48083 

E-mail:  syntel_usads@syntelinc.com  EOE 


Computer  Security  Specialist 
needed  w/2  yrs  exp.  Dsgn, 
implmt,  admin.  &  support 
Unicenter  NSM,  N/work 
Performance  Option  &  Desktop 
DNAfor  maintaining  &  monitoring 
different  applies,  h/ware  &  n/work 
devices.  Install  monitoring  client 
agents  &  construct  custom  con¬ 
figuration  sets  for  devices  &  serv¬ 
ers.  Use  Win,  Unix  -  Solaris  oper¬ 
ating  systms,  TCP/IP  &  UDP 
Communication.  2  yrs  exp  as  Sr. 
Support  Engr  acceptable.  Mail 
res  to:  Algomod  Technologies 
Corp.,  116  John  St.,  Ste  1406, 
NY,  NY  10038.  Job  Loc:  NYC  or 
in  any  unanticipated  Iocs  in  USA 


Computer  Bioimaging 
Research  Scientist  with  medi¬ 
cal  imaging  industry  expe¬ 
rience  to  work  for  image  sci¬ 
ence  consulting  firm  in 
Cleveland,  OH  vicinity.  Send 
resume  to  Attn:  Plexar 
Associates,  Inc.,  3120  Belvoir 
Blvd.,  Shaker  Heights,  OH 
44122.  Must  reference  job 
code  #1029.  EOE. 


Senior  Computer  Systems 
Analyst:  Install  program  and 
maintain  internal  data.  Establish 
systems  for  compatibility. 
Develop  a  manual  describing 
systems  and  instruction.  Advice 
new  techniques  and  revise  sys¬ 
tems  for  effective  data  handling. 
Send  rbsume  to  Unified 
Healthcare,  14565  Valley  View 
Ave.,  Ste  M,  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
CA  90670. 
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Reach  your  target  audience  of  professional  IT  job  seekers  with  Computerworld’s 
Co-Branded  Email  Blasts.  This  unique  program  allows  you  to  choose  your  criteria 

of  1 00%  opt-in  subscribers  by  geography,  company  size,  job  title  and  industry. 

Call  Dawn  Cora  at  800-762-2977  for  more  details! 
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TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY 


1  Color-Coordinated 

\  Pilot  fish  working  at  a  govern- 
\  ment  installation  gets  a  call 
from  a  user  who  complains 
I  that  her  network  connection 
;  has  stopped  working.  “Her 
|  office  was  being  painted,  and 
l  she  said  the  painter  discon¬ 
nected  her  network  cable 
:  from  the  wall.  And  since  it 
;  was  plugged  back  in,  it  won’t 
1  work,”  says  fish.  “So  off  I  go 
I  to  her  office.  When  I  get  there, 
the  cable  is  disconnected,  and 
;  I  can  see  paint  covering  all 
j  the  pins  on  the  connector.  The 
;  wall  plate  has  been  painted  as 
t  well,  and  there  is  paint  on  the 
j  inside  of  the  jack.  Since  the 
*  painters  are  still  in  the  build- 
!  ing,  I  storm  off  to  confront 
!  them  for  painting  over  the 
I  jack.  Before  I  get  far,  the  user 


stops  me  and  says,  ‘Don’t 
yell  at  the  painters.  I  asked 
them  to  paint  it  for  me.  It  was 
ugly,  and  I  wanted  it  to  match 
the  rest  of  the  office  color. 
Besides,  I  didn’t  think  that 
thing  did  anything,  anyway.’ 
So  I  have  to  install  a  new 
connector  on  her  cable  and  a 
new  keystone  jack  in  the  wall 
plate.  But  it  sure  is  pretty.” 

Think  of  the  Savings! 

Cost-conscious  user  calls 
help  desk  to  request  that  her 
laptop  be  reassigned  to  a 
colleague.  “I  never  use  the 
laptop  that  I  got  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  just  the  computer 
on  my  desk,”  user  says.  “The 
laptop  just  sits  there.”  A  tech 
is  dispatched  to  collect  the 
laptop,  but  a  few  minutes 


after  he  takes  it  away,  help 
desk  pilot  fish  gets  a  new  call 
from  the  user.  “My  computer 
isn’t  working  anymore,”  she 
tells  him.  Is  the  power  on  to 
your  computer?  fish  asks. 
“I’m  trying  to  turn  it  on,  but 
nothing  happens  when  I  push 
the  power  button,”  she  says. 
Sighs  fish,  “Upon  further 
investigation,  it  is  found  that 
the  laptop  the  user  ‘isn’t  us¬ 
ing’  was  connected  to  a  dock, 
which  was  connected  to  her 
monitor  -  the  ‘computer  on 
her  desk.’  So  when  the  tech 
removed  the  laptop,  he  took 
away  the  laptop  the  user  said 
she  never  used.” 

No  Anchovies 

User  has  a  problem  with  her 
calendar  in  Lotus  Notes,  so 
she  submits  a  trouble  ticket 
-  and  the  offshore  help  desk 
promptly  responds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  pilot  fish  in  the 
know.  Tech:  “I  am  Fred  from 
the  help  desk,  calling  about 
the  Domino  problem  you 
reported.”  User:  “What?” 


Tech:  “I  am  calling  about 
the  Domino  issue  you  have.” 

User:  “I  didn’t  order  any  pizza.  ! 
You  must  have  the  wrong 
number.”  Tech:  “No,  I  am  call¬ 
ing  from  the  help  desk  about 
your  Domino  problem.”  User: 

“Are  you  calling  about  the  do-  \ 
main?”  Tech:  “No,  it’s  about 
the  Lotus  Notes  problem.” 

User:  “Oh,  the  Lotus  Notes 
calendar  problem?”  Tech: 

“Yes!”  Reports  fish,  “The 
Lotus  Domino  team  did  finally 
fix  the  issue,  and  the  user  is 
happy  for  now  -  even  though 
she  didn’t  get  any  pizza.” 

■  You’ve  got  30  minutes  to 

send  me  a  true  tale  of  IT  life  at  i 

sharky@computerworld.com. 

I’ll  send  you  a  sharp  Shark 
shirt  if  I  use  it. 

I 
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©  TIRED  OF  BUNGLING  BOSSES 

and  clueless  co-workers? 

Swim  on  over  to  Shark  Bait 
and  share  your  tales  of  woe. 

sharkbait.computerworld.com 

©  CHECK  OUT  Sharky’s  blog,  browse  the 
■  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home  . 

deliveryatcomputerworld.com/sharky. 
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FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


A  Nasty  Refresh 


OUR  IT  shop  is  about  to  be  forced  into  a  technol¬ 
ogy  refresh.  You  don’t  have  a  choice.  You  can’t  stop 
it.  You  can’t  put  it  off  until  the  economy  gets  better. 
You  can’t  scale  it  back.  You  don’t  even  get  to  decide 
what  products  your  users  will  move  to. 

And  nasty  as  that  may  sound,  you’ll  be  a  lot  better  off  dealing 
with  this  refresh  now  —  before  it’s  totally  out  of  your  control. 


The  refresh:  Web 
browsers  —  in  particular, 
the  browsers  that  custom¬ 
ers  use  to  see  your  corpo¬ 
rate  Web  sites. 

Maybe  that  sounds 
trivial.  Internet  Explorer, 
Firefox  and  Safari  have 
been  around  for  years.  How 
tough  could  the  transition 
to  the  new  versions  be? 

Tough  enough,  according 
to  Imad  Mouline.  He’s  the 
CTO  at  Gomez  Inc.,  which 
tests  Web  sites  to  see  how 
quickly  and  consistently 
they  appear  in  a  browser.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  he  bent  my 
ear  about  the  challenges 
facing  Web  sites  that  get 
their  content  from  multiple 
sources  that  only  comes  to¬ 
gether  at  the  user’s  browser 
—  for  example,  online  pub¬ 
lications  whose  ads  come 
from  a  third  party. 

With  content  coming 
from  different  servers  that 
may  be  located  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  users  in 
different  places  may  have 
different  experiences  of 


how  fast  a  Web  site  loads 
and  responds,  even  if 
they’re  using  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  browser  and 
computer,  Mouline  told 
me.  Add  in  all  the  different 
browser  and  hardware  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  user  experi¬ 
ence  is  all  over  the  map. 

OK,  I  thought,  fair 
enough.  But  that’s  not 
something  most  corpo¬ 
rate  IT  shops  are  much 
concerned  with.  When  we 
set  up  Web  applications 
for  our  users,  we  control 
what  browsers  and  ma¬ 
chines  they  use.  When  we 
host  corporate  Web  sites, 
we  just  have  to  make  sure 
they’ve  been  tested  with 
popular  browsers  and 
make  sure  we  keep  the 

M  If  your  Web 
servers  are 
optimized  for 
the  browsers  in 
wide  use  today, 
they’re  about  to 
get  hammered. 


servers  running  —  right? 

Wrong.  According  to 
Mouline,  the  new  versions 
of  IE,  Firefox  and  Safari 
change  those  requirements. 

As  usual,  the  new 
browsers  have  “improve¬ 
ments”  (some  of  which 
really  are  improvements) 
that  mean  Web  sites  may 
render  differently.  That’s 
a  test-and-tweak  problem 
for  Web  developers  —  no 
big  deal  for  IT. 

But  the  new  generation 
also  changes  how  brows¬ 
ers  get  their  content. 

Older  browsers  made  two 
connections  to  a  server 
at  a  time;  for  example,  an 
image  and  a  JavaScript  file 
could  load  in  parallel. 

The  new  browsers  tri¬ 
ple  that  to  six  connections 
per  host. 

So  if  your  Web  serv¬ 
ers  are  optimized  for  the 
number  of  connections 
you  currently  expect  with 
peak  traffic,  they’re  about 
to  get  hammered  as  the 
new  browsers  arrive. 


And  it  may  not  end  with 
server  configuration.  Ev¬ 
erything  else  in  your  in¬ 
frastructure  may  require 
some  rethinking  to  handle 
the  extra  connection  load. 

And  that  doesn’t  take  into 
account  new  kinds  of  con¬ 
tent,  such  as  video  and  ani¬ 
mation,  that  the  new  brows¬ 
ers  make  easier  for  Web 
developers  to  use.  Both  the 
number  of  connections  and 
the  data  load  may  jump. 

If  you’re  not  prepared, 
you  know  exactly  who 
will  get  the  blame  for  your 
newly  sluglike  Web  site. 

Sounding  more  like  a 
technology  refresh  now? 

Yeah,  it’s  a  lousy  time 
to  vet  your  infrastructure 
for  new  problems  —  just 
when  your  budget  and 
staff  are  facing  a  trim.  It’s 
a  bad  time  for  any  project 
you  don’t  have  much  con¬ 
trol  over.  But  like  it  or  not, 
the  refresh  is  coming. 

So  don’t  wait.  Do  it  now. 
Today,  less  than  20%  of 
Web  traffic  comes  from 
these  new-wave  browsers. 
But  sometime  before  the 
end  of 2008,  Microsoft  will 
begin  pushing  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  of  IE  to  users.  That’s 
when  the  tsunami  hits. 

By  then,  you’d  better  be 
ready. 

Otherwise,  you’ll  find 
out  just  how  nasty  a  tech¬ 
nology  refresh  can  be.  ■ 
Frank  Hayes  is  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news 
columnist.  Contact  him 
at  frank_hayes@ 
computerworld.com. 
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Work  with  InterSystems. 


Not  separate  systems. 


Software  for  connectivity  and  speed. 


If  you  want  the  highest  performance  from  connected 
systems,  work  with  InterSystems  Ensemble®  software. 

This  rapid  integration  platform  includes  the  world's 
fastest  object  database  -  InterSystems  Cache®.  Cache's 
lightning  speed,  massive  scalability,  advanced  object 
technology,  and  rapid  development  environment  give  the 
Ensemble  platform  unmatched  capabilities.  Ensemble 
users  who  have  switched  from  other  integration  products 
report  they  can  create  integrated  solutions  in  half  the 
time,  and  their  message  processing  is  twice  as  fast. 

In  addition,  end-to-end  management  is  vastly 


simplified  because  the  embedded  Cache  database 
provides  a  repository  for  every  message  generated,  and 
for  the  current  state  of  every  business  process.  Thanks 
to  its  robust  database  engine,  Ensemble  messages  are 
never  lost,  and  an  interrupted  business  process  can 
always  restart  from  the  point  of  interruption. 

For  30  years,  we’ve  been  a  creative  technology 
partner  for  leading  enterprises  that  rely  on  the  high 
performance  of  our  products.  Ensemble  and  Cache  are 
so  reliable  that  the  world's  best  hospitals  use  them  for 
life-or-death  systems. 


ImterSystems 

See  product  demonstrations  at  InterSystems.com/Connect5A 
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Leave  your  PBX  in  place  and  let  sottwan 

Now  you  can  transition  to  VoIP  with  innovative 
software  from  Microsoft.  Software  that  integrates  with 
Windows  Server'  Active  Directory”  services,  Microsoft 
Office,  Microsoft  Exchange  Server,  and  your  PBX.  Keep 
your  existing  PBX  and  still  get  new  voice  capabilities 
like  drag-and-drop  conferencing,  anywhere  access, 
and  click-to-call  functionality  from  familiar  desktop 


applications.  A  software-powered  VoIP  solution,  based  on 
Microsoft  Office  Communications  Server  2007,  helps  you 
increase  the  productivity  and  flexibility  of  your  workforce— 
especially  your  mobile  users.  Raise  the  level  of  your 
communications  while  leaving  your  PBX  firmly  planted  on 
the  ground.  Learn  more  fvf 

at microsoft.com/voip  fflliiln  * 


Your  potential.  Our  passion. 

Microsoft 
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